Canco  books  lor  home  economisls  play 
important  role  in  canned  food  education 


★  There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  new  Canco  “Canned  Food  Facts”  will  be 
a  best  seller  for  you:  (i)  Facts  in  the  hands 
of  home  economists  are  a  powerful  selling  force 
for  all  canned  foods;  (2)  Home  economists 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  this  type  of  Canco 
literature  that  they  already  have  requested  over 
220,000  pieces.  This  new  book  covers  46  canned 
foods  in  an  interesting,  comprehensive  way. 
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%  For  those  customers  who  con  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  offered  by  electric  heating  of 
the  solder  pot,  we  hove  designed  this  unit. 
Not  just  a  makeshift  changeover  from  gas  to 
electricity,  but  designed  specifically  for  elec¬ 
tric  heating. 

The  heating  elements  are  brought  in  through 
the  bottom,  thereby  protecting  them  from  cor¬ 
rosion  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  pot  free 
for  ready  cleaning.  The  exterior  of  the  pot  is 
covered  with  two  inches  of  insulation,  protected 
by  a  coating  of  cement  which  eliminates  all 
heat  losses  from  these  surfaces. 


The  bath  is  heated  by  four  elements,  each  of 
which  has  its  individual  automatic  thermostatic 
control.  These  controls  are  housed  in  a  case 
built  into  the  base  of  the  machine,  which  also 
contains  an  automatic  time-switch  for  connecting 
the  power  in  the  morning  at  a  predetermined 
time,  and  disconnecting  it  in  the  evening.  This 
switch  has  a  special  attachment  for  interrupting 
operations  on  holidays. 
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V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it^be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  eetsily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 


process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleeised 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


T HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
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When  you  hove  a 
Canning  Problem 


merits  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship- 
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EDITORIALS 


The  hearings  on  fruits  and  peas— 

Interested  parties  know  that  there  will  be  hearings 
upon  definitions  and  standards  in  Washington,  on 
April  10th,  on  canned  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and 
cherries;  and  on  April  17th,  on  canned  peas.  These 
hearings  will  be  held  in  the  South  Ballroom,  10th 
floor,  Raleigh  Hotel,  12th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  beginning  at  10  A.M.  Any  one  at 
interest  may  appear  to  give  facts,  and  will  be  welcomed, 
or  by  filing  affidavits,  mailed  to  John  McDill  Fox,  Room 
2311,  South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
or  before  the  date  specified. 

Many  may  not  know,  however,  that  they  can  secure 
the  proposed  standards  or  definitions,  in  full,  if  they 
will  send  for  a  copy  of  Federal  Register,  which  they 
can  secure  by  addressing  Director,  Division  of  the 
Federal  Register,  The  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  price  is  10  cents,  and  you  should  ask  for 
the  issue  of  March  7th.  The  question  at  stake  in 
both  of  these  hearings  are  given  in  this  issue.  Only 
with  these  in  front  of  you  can  you  intelligently  under¬ 
stand  the  objects  of  the  enforcement  department  of 
the  new  pure  food  law.  You  may  ask  why  we  do  not 
reprint  them  in  full  in  this  issue,  and  we  answer  that 
we  have  not  the  room.  They  cover  practically  seven 
full  pages,  the  size  of  this  page.  You  will  want  this 
copy,  in  any  event. 

And  if  we  might  be  permitted  a  suggestion:  from 
long  acquaintance  with  National  food  law  enforcement, 
and  from  expressions  of  many  who  have  appeared 
before  such  hearings,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
Government  wants  to  be  eminently  fair;  that  Dr. 
Campbell’s  long  experience  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  has  taught  him,  more  than  any  man  in  the  country, 
what  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  of  the  consumers,  and  that  least  of  all  does  he 
want  decisions  which  will  cause  misunderstandings  or 
continued  wrangling  in  the  effort  to  enforce  them.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  Depertment  will  wisely  and  in  the 
best  possible  manner  devise  these  regulations,  and  we 
suggest  that  objectors  weigh  well  the  fact  that  30 
years  of  experience  are  back  of  these  actions,  a  rather 
considerably  greater  experience  than  any  other  can 
present,  despite  the  best  of  intentions.  Remember  that 
Dr.  Campbell  started  with  Dr.  Wiley,  and  has  come  up 
through  all  these  33  years  with  the  experiences  of  this 
food  law.  And  we  know  that  he  has  no  other  purpose 
than  the  smooth  working  of  all  regulations.  That  the 
Government  is  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  iron  out 
any  apparent,  to  you,  irregularity  is  a  departure  from 
all  other  legal  procedure,  and  should  be  taken  as  a 
compliment,  and  appreciated.  Accordingly  opinions 


will  be  expressed  in  restraint  and  good  nature,  we 
know.  The  pure  food  law  has  always  been  the  best 
friend  the  canning  industry  has  ever  had. 

THE  PARADE  OF  PROGRESS— There  are  plenty 
of  things  happening  in  the  early  part  of  next  month 
but  your  wholesale  and  retail  distributor  is  particularly 
interested  in  what  is  termed  A  Parade  Of  Progress, 
in  which  is  to  be  shown  the  wonderful  advancements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  grocery  business.  The 
people  are  to  be  told  about  these,  and  it  is  a  most 
interesting  story.  All  manner  of  food  products  and 
grocery  supplies  will  be  in  this  parade  and  with  plenty 
of  bands  to  announce  their  presence;  they  will  be 
whooped  up  to  the  limit.  But  we’d  like  to  bet  that 
canned  foods,  per  se,  the  greatest  of  all  advancements, 
will  be  the  least  sung  about.  What  would  a  grocery 
store  be  without  canned  foods?  Well,  it  just  would  not 
be ;  at  least  no  housewife  would  recognize  it,  and  she’s 
The  Boss. 

This  big  blow-out  starts  April  6th,  and  runs  to  May 
6th,  we  believe,  and  may  it  be  the  big  success  it  is 
entitled  to,  as  judged  from  the  tremendous  array  back¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  notability  of  the  men  who  will  play  the 
prominent  parts. 

SECOND  THE  MOTION  — We  take  this  from 
Modern  Merchant  &  Grocery  World,  Philadelphia,  and 
gladly,  just  as  given.  Here  you  are: 

WHY  THE  VERY  IDEA! 

Here  is  an  item  from  Maine  that  rouses  me  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  fury : — 

Tomatoes  have  no  place  in  clam  chowder, 
in  the  opinion  of  Maine  Representative  Cleve¬ 
land  Sleeper,  Jr.,  who  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Maine  Legislature  to  forbid  their 
inclusion. 

“Tomatoes  and  clams  have  no  affinity  either 
of  mind  or  body,”  the  preamble  of  his  bill  says. 
“Their  union  in  a  chowder  is  an  unholy  one 
and  leads  only  to  the  moral  degradatoin  of 
the  principals.” 

I  challenge  this !  The  best  clam  chowder  I  have 
ever  eaten  was  my  own  mother’s.  It  contained 
no  ingredients,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  other  recipes 
didn’t  contain,  but  they  must  have  been  combined 
differently.  Men,  that  was  chowder! 

One  ingredient  was  tomatoes,  and  although  I 
have  eaten  tanks  of  mother’s  chowder,  I  never 
yet  heard  a  clam  complain  at  being  compelled  to 
associate  with  a  tomato. 
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I  have  also  eaten  canned  chowder  which  con¬ 
tained  tomatoes.  What  are  these  downeasterners 
thinking  of,  anyway? 

If  mother  were  here — she  is  dead  now,  God  rest 
her  soul —  I  can  hear  her  defending  with  scornful 
vigor  her  patriotic  right  to  put  tomatoes  in  her 
chowder  if  she  wished  to.  I  hope  she  knows  that 
in  my  poor  way  I  am  speaking  for  her  against 
this  murderous  outrage. 

(Tomato  trade  papers,  please  take  notice.)” 

While  not  a  “tomato  trade  paper”  we  have  been 
known  at  times  to  have  considerable  to  say  about  the 
festive  tomato,  and  we  as  heartily  resent  the  above  as 
does  the  G.  W.  Certainly  we  have  eaten  clam  chowder 
in  various  and  diverse  places,  states  and  counties,  and 
we  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  best  of  them  not  only  appeared  with  the  appetizing 
color  of  the  tomato,  but  had  tomatoes  in  them.  Foi! 
on  such  would-be  food  experts.  We  have  entirely  too 
many  of  them,  until  at  times  when  we  happen  to  read 
some  of  the  millions  of  menus  printed,  we  begin  to  fear 
that  the  menus  originate  in  insane  asylums.  The  art 
of  eating  has  very  nearly  passed  out,  as  any  great 
chef  or  restauratuer  will  tell  you,  and  we  are  now  on 
a  basis  that  is  below  contempt,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  really  know  eating.  Many  of  these  menus  are 
hideous.  The  serving  of  a  good  meal  is  akin  to  harmony 
in  music:  there  are  certain  foods  which  blend  in 
harmony  with  others,  w’hile  some  others  if  served 
together  make  only  for  discord.  A  well  known  restaurant 
here  in  Baltimore,  where  good  foods  have  not  entirely 
been  driven  out  of  existence,  serves  a  very  delicious 
clam  chowder — and  also  an  equally  tasty  shrimp 
chowder — and  uses  tomatoes  of  course.  But  in  line 
with  this  harmony  of  foods  we  were  forced  to  suggest 
to  this  proprietor  that  turnips  and  cabbage  be  left  out 
of  future  chowders.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  both 
of  these  vegetables  have  a  tendency  to  add  sweetness 
to  the  soup,  and  anything  like  sugar  in  connection  with 
fish  is  abhorrent.  Incidently  this  chef  is  a  soup  maker 
par  excellence,  with  the  greatest  skill  at  blending 
vegetables — and  he  uses  a  great  many  of  them  in  each 
soup — that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  have  seen  a 
good  many  in  private  life  and  in  factory.  But  that  may 
only  be  our  particular  taste,  and  we  may  thank  God 
for  the  variations  in  tastes  or  this  would  be  a 
monotonous  world. 

But  this  Maine  expert  on  cookery  may  be  a  fellow 
to  the  one  we  heard  about  years  ago.  One  of  our  industry 
walked  into  a  bar,  in  Maine,  so  the  story  went,  on  a 
hot  day,  and  asked  the  barkeep  if  he  knew  how  to 
mix  a  good  mint  julep.  “The  best  in  the  world”  was 
the  answer,  and  he  was  told  to  make  one.  The-out-of- 
state-stranger  watched  him  and  everything  seemed  to 
be  correct  until  just  before  the  shake-up  was  due,  when 
he  noticed  that  he  was  putting  in  some  cream.  “Wait 
a  minute”  the  customer  shouted,  “don’t  put  cream  in 
there;  whoever  heard  of  cream  in  a  mint  julep?” 
“Always  do  it,”  the  barkeep  replied,  “and  it  makes  the 
best  julep  in  the  world!”  We  were  about  to  tell  you 
to  try  that  if  you  like  it,  but  that  would  be  cruelty. 
Don’t  you  think  so  G.  W.? 


THE  INDUSTRY  IN  A  TEST  TUBE— This  veer 
towards  better  merchandising  is  producing  some  sur¬ 
prises,  and  not  uninteresting  ones.  You  have 
noted  that  Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Lehigh  University,  has  been 
added  to  the  N.  C.  A.  Committee  appointed  to  study 
this  very  important  matter.  He  is  an  economist  of 
repute,  and  addressed  this  year’s  and  last  year’s 
Chicago  Conventions,  you  may  recall. 

And  we  note  that  other  economists  are  appearing  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  are  beginning  to 
disect  and  to  take  apart  the  canning  business,  to  see 
why  it  works,  or  visa  versa.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
very  interesting  article  along  this  line,  for  you  next 
week.  You’ll  like  it,  we  think. 

One  of  the  things  the  writer  treats  on  is  a  question 
we  have  had  in  mind  for  quite  some  time,  and  that  is : 
what  effect,  if  any,  is  the  present  tremendous  output 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  having  on  canned  foods 
consumption?  That  is  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  the  canned  form?  To  be  specific : 
has  not  the  great  increase  in  tomato  juice  slowed  down 
and  reduced  the  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes? 

At  first  we  thought  that  the  use  of  so  much  of  the 
tomato  crop  for  juice  would  heavily  reduce  the  output 
of  canned  tomatoes,  and  consequently  cause  a  decided 
increase  in  the  market  prices.  The  years  1936 
and  1937,  when  tomato  juice  production  was  climbing 
to  heights  undreamed  of,  showed  the  largest  packs  of 
canned  tomatoes  on  record,  and,  as  if  to  contradict  our 
reasoning,  the  market  ate  up  every  case  of  them  before 
the  next  tomato  canning  season  rolled  around.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1938,  when  tomato  juice  receded  in  quantity 
from  its  record  high  point,  the  production  of  canned 
tomatoes  also  went  down  by  25  per  cent.  But  despite 
this  reduction  coming  on  a  thoroughly  cleaned  up  mar¬ 
ket,  canned  tomatoes  have  dragged  in  prices,  and  are 
today  lower  than  they  were  when  the  packs  were 
greater,  and  the  tomato  juice  was  at  flood  tide.  There 
is  something  for  the  economy  experts  to  unravel,  if 
they  can. 

This  question  of  juice  is  interesting.  Here  is  a  table 
borrowed  from  the  article  we  will  publish  next  week, 
showing  the  growth  of  this  item. 

UNITED  STATES  CANNED  PACKS  OF  FRUITS 
AND  TOMATO  JUICES 

(1,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans) 

Grape-  Pine- 


Year  fruit  apple  Tomato  Others  Total 

1929-30  .  174  0  220  1,008  1,402 

1933-34  .  636  1  5,072  1,190  6,899 

1937-38  . 8,825  8,782  16,154  6,150  39,866 


There  is  something  you  can  think  about  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  full  article.  Juice  amounting  to  nearly  40 
million  cases,  on  the  basis  of  2s’  and  when  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  many  varying  sizes  there  are  the  number 
must  be  legion.  And  for  all  purposes,  whatever,  the 
size  of  the  package,  that  purchase  displaces  another 
purchase.  This  juice  production  must  have  a  greater 
bearing  on  the  ultimate  consumption  of  the  whole 
canned  products  than  we  have  thought  about. 
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Factory  and  Field  Application  of 


MATURITY  TEST  FOR  PEAS 


By  S.  L.  JODIDI,  Collaborator 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture* 


An  Up-to-date  Study 

E CAUSE  of  the  importance  of  the  pea  industry,  not 
only  from  an  economic  standpoint  but  also  from 
that  of  nutrition,  and  the  desirability  of  securing 
a  high  degree  of  palatableness  and  flavor  of  the  vege¬ 
table,  a  number  of  methods  have  been  offered  from 
time  to  time  for  ascertaining  the  most  desirable  stage 
of  maturity  or  quality  of  green  peas.  There  was  a  real 
need  of  such  methods  because  of  a  vastly  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  and  hence  in  price,  between  young  un¬ 
ripe  peas  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  full  maturity 
on  the  other.  The  former  publications  (6,  7)-  contain 
a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  for  determining 
stages  of  maturity  of  peas,  such  as  the  “maturity 
index”  of  Boswell  (2) ,  the  “puncture  test”  and  “crush¬ 
ing  test”  of  Sayre,  Willaman  and  Kertesz  (10),  the 
“quality  index”  of  Horsfall,  Kertesz,  and  Green  (4,  p. 
835),  the  “starch-sugar  ratio”  (1,  2),  the  “protein-non- 
protein  nitrogen  ration”  (5),  and  the  “brine  flotation 
method”  (3).  For  this  reason  another  review  of  those 
methods  is  here  unnecessary.  While  they  have  served 
a  very  useful  purpose,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
most  of  them  were  intended  primarily  for  laboratory 
work.  The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  chiefly 
to  examine  in  detail  the  writer’s  simplified  maturity 
test  from  the  standpoint  of  its  applicability  in  field  and 
cannery.  At  the  same  time,  certain  experimental  data 
and  observations,  which  have  accumulated  during  the 
course  of  his  pea  investigations  extending  from  1931 
to  1938,  and  could  not  be  communicated  heretofore  will 
be  reported  here  for  the  first  time. 

Mention  will  be  made  of  certain  other  methods  that 
appear  to  be  usuable  on  a  factory  scale  or  have  already 
been  employed  in  canning  factories. 

Relation  of  Water  Temperature  to  the  Specific  Gravity 
Test  of  Peas 

Inasmuch  as  the  specific  gravity  (density)  of  peas 
was  based  on  that  of  water  whose  density  changes  with 
different  temperatures,  it  seems  appropriate,  indeed 
imperative,  to  see  what  influence  variations  in  the 
water  temperature  have  on  the  specific  gravity  test  for 
peas.  In  the  two  papers  on  the  maturity  test  for  peas 
already  referred  to  (6,  7),  it  was  assumed  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  is  1  at  room  temperature 
(about  20 °C.  or  68 °F.),  at  which  temperature  practi- 

'  U.  S.  Patent  applied  for. 

^  Numerals  in  parentheses  refer  to  Literature  Cited  at  end  of  article. 

*  Formerly  Physiologist,  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases. 


cally  all  maturity  tests  have  been  made.  However, 
strictly  speaking,  the  density  of  water  is  exactly  1  only 
at  4°C.  (39.2°F.),  while  at  any  other  temperature 
below  or  above  4°C.  its  density  is  less  than  1.  This  will 
be  seen  from  Table  1. 

TABLE  1  DENSITY  OF  WATER  AT  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES 

_ (12,  p.  717) _ 

Designating  1  (the  high- 

Density  of  pure,  air-free  water  est  density  of  water)  as 

under  standard  pressure  (76  cm.)  100%,  the  correspond¬ 

ing  percentages  are  as 

Temperature  according  to  the  scale  of  follows; 


Centigrade 

Fahrenheit 

Density 

Percent 

0“ 

32.0° 

0.9999 

99.99 

4° 

39.2° 

1.0000 

100.00 

10° 

50.0° 

0.9997 

99.97 

20° 

68.0° 

0.9982 

99.82 

25° 

77.0° 

0.9971 

99.71 

26.7° 

80.0° 

0.9967 

99.67 

30° 

86.0° 

0.9957 

99.57 

Table  1  shows  that  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
of  water  within  the  range  of  4°C.  to  20°C.  (68°F.)  is 
but  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent ;  and  even  within  the  range 
of  4°  to  30°C.  (86°  F.)  the  (lifference  amounts  to  about 
four-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
duplicate  determinations  of  the  maturity  of  peas  by  one 
of  the  most  reliable  chemical  methods,  namely  the 
starch  sugar  ratio  method,  differ  at  least  from  1  to  5 
per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  is  the  maturity  test  for  peas  based  on  density. 
For,  temperature  variations  of  peas  as  received  in  the 
cannery,  in  spite  of  widely  different  temperatures 
prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  may  be 
said  to  have  no  tangible  influence  on  the  maturity  test 
by  the  specific  gravity  method. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Harvested  and  Shelled  Peas  as  Influenced 
by  the  Time  Since  Shelling 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  shelled  peas 
rapidly  deteriorate  largely  through  the  action  of 
enzymes,  with  the  result  that  they  tend  to  become 
tougher,  more  starchy,  and  generally  less  palatable. 
For  this  reason  it  is  but  natural  that  canners  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  can  the  peas  within  a  few  hours  after 
shelling.  It  was  therefore  of  interest  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  density  of  shelled  peas  is  affected,  quantita¬ 
tively,  by  the  time  factor.  Hence,  in  a  number  of  shelled 
pea  samples  of  Alaska  variety  during  the  seasons  of 
1934,  1935,  and  1936,  a  part  was  tested  by  the  density 
method  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  laboratory,  while 
the  other  part  was  held  in  paper  bags  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  for  varying  periods  before  the  test  was 
made.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  table  2. 
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TABLE  2— INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TIME  FACTOR  ON  THE  SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY  OF  HARVESTED  AND  SHELLED  PEAS  OF  ALASKA  VARIETY 


Sample 

No. 

Season 

Planted 

Harvested 

Size 

Specific 

Gravity 

When  Tested  Found 

1 

Duplicate 

1934 

April  9 

June  6 

3 

The  day  of  pickintr, 
within  4  to  6  hrs. 
after  shelling 

average 

1.0280 

1.0269 

1.0274 

2 

Duplicate 

do 

do 

do 

do 

48  hrs.  after  shelline: 

average 

1.0381 

1.0370 

1.0376 

3 

Duplicate 

1934 

April  9 

June  7 

3 

The  day  when  picked 
within  4  to  6  hrs. 
after  shelling 

average 

1.0346 

1.0337 

1.0341 

4 

Duplicate 

do 

do 

do 

do 

24  hrs.  after  shelling 

average 

1.0386 

1.0378 

1.0382 

5 

Duplicate 

1935 

March  20 

June  10 

2 

The  day  when  picked 
within  4  to  6  hrs. 
after  shelling 

average 

1.0349 

1.0342 

1.0346 

6 

Duplicate 

do 

do 

do 

do 

24  hrs.  after  shelling 

average 

1.0399 

1.0410 

1.0405 

7 

Duplicate 

1936 

May  1 

June  17 

4 

The  day  when  picked 
within  4  to  6  hrs. 
after  shelling 

average 

1.0467 

1.0463 

1.0460 

8 

Duplicate 

do 

do 

do 

do 

20  hrs.  after  shelling 

average 

1.0601 

1.0499 

1.0600 

From  table  2  it  is  evident  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  peas,  after  shelling,  increased  in  each  and  every 
case,  the  increase  being  related  to  the  length  of  time 
that  had  elapsed  before  they  were  tested.  Thus  sample 
No.  3  of  size  3  had  the  average  density  of  1.0341,  4  to  6 
hours  after  shelling,  but  the  density  increased  in  24 
hours  to  1.0382  (No.  4),  which  increase  is  equal  to  0.40 
per  cent  in  terms  of  the  original  specific  gravity.  In 
sample  1  of  size  3  the  average  density  was  1.0274  soon 
after  shelling  but  rose  in  48  hours  to  1.0376  (No.  2), 
which  increase  is  equal  to  0.99  per  cent,  in  terms  of  the 
specific  gravity.  Since  a  lower  or  higher  specific  gravity 
indicates  a  better  or  poorer  grade  of  peas,  the  figures 
in  table  2  plainly  show  that,  after  shelling,  peas 
deteriorate  as  the  interval  between  their  shelling  and 
processing  increases.  These  data  stand  in  general 


agreement  with  the  findings  of  Martin,  Lueck,  and 
Sallee  who  have  obtained  similar  results  in  their  work 
with  the  tenderometer.  Thus  raw  peas,  vined  im¬ 
mediately,  gave  tenderometer  readings  of  about  90  to 
118  lbs.,  while  raw  peas,  held  in  vine  for  17  hours,  gave 
tenderometer  readings  of  about  95  to  137  lbs.,  or  an 
average  increase  amounting  to  about  11.5  per  cent  in 
terms  of  the  tenderometer  (9,  p.  194,  Fig.  16). 
Similarly  raw  peas  of  Alaska  variety,  held  in  lug  boxes 
for  about  7  hours,  showed  an  increase  from  about  112 
to  118  lbs.,  amounting  to  5.4  per  cent  in  terms  of  the 
tenderometer  (9,  p.  194,  Fig.  17),  the  increase  in 
tenderometer  reading  indicating  tougher  or  poorer 
peas. 

Apparatus  Necessary  for  the  Maturity  Test  of  Peas 

Inasmuch  as  the  maturity  test  for  peas  has  been 
materially  simplified  for  practical  use,  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  seems  necessary.  The  apparatus  is  made  up 
as  follows :  A  glass  cylinder  C  having  the  capacity  of 
about  1.7  liters  (about  1.8  qt.)  ;  a  leveling  board  with 
a  spirit  level  L ;  a  measuring  rod  R  of  such  length  that 
its  tip  just  touches  the  water  film  when  the  cylinder 
contains  exactly  1000  cc.  (about  1.06  qt.)  of  water;  a 
pipette  P,  provided  with  a  stopcock,  having  the  capacity 
of  600  cc.  (about  0.63  qt.)  ;  a  50  cc.  burette  B  with  auto¬ 
matic  0-point,  having  1/10  cc.  graduations,  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  excepting  the  pipette;  a  counter¬ 
poised  copper  beaker  (not  shown). 

Procedure 

400  grams  (about  0.88  lbs.)  of  peas,  weighed  out  in 
the  counterpoised  beaker,  are  transferred  to  cylinder  C 
adjusted  to  stand  vertically  on  the  leveling  board  (Fig. 
2).  Into  the  cylinder  is  now  rapidly  given  the  greater 
part  of  the  distilled  water  from  the  600  cc.  pipette  P 
whose  stopcock  is  then  closed,  in  order  to  shake  care¬ 
fully  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  for  1/2  to  1  minute  to 
facilitate  the  escaping  of  air,  if  any  is  present,  after 
which  the  rest  of  the  water  from  the  pipette  is  added 
to  the  cylinder.  This  is  followed  by  careful  addition  of 
water  from  the  50  cc.  burette  B  (say  30.1  cc.)  until  the 
water  surface  just  touches  the  needle-fine  tip  of  rod  R 
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(Fig.  3).  Ordinarily  a  single  drop  of  water  suffices 
to  effect  that  contact.  This  concludes  the  test. 

The  water  from  the  pipette  (600  cc.)  plus  the  water 
added  from  the  burette  (30.1  cc.)  subtracted  from 
1000  cc.  gives  369.9  cc.  which  is  the  volume  occupied 
by  400  grams  of  peas.  Hence,  400/369.9  or  1.0814  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  pea  sample. 

In  order  to  obviate  even  this  simple  calculation, 
tables  3,  4,  and  5  have  been  prepared  which  contain 
the  specific  gravity  of  1934,  1935,  and  1936  peas  of  the 
Alaska  variety  corresponding  to  their  displacement 
volume.  These  tables,  which  are  not  necessarily  com¬ 
plete,  can  be  supplemented  in  future  seasons  by  results 
on  peas  whose  densities  may  be  different  from  those 
listed  in  the  tables.  For  other  varieties,  e.g..  Perfection 
and  Surprise,  tables  can  be  made  when  sufficient  data 
have  accumulated. 

TAHLE  3-SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  1934  PEAS  OF  ALASKA  VARIETY 


CORRESPONDING  TO  THEIR  DISPLACEMENT  VOLUME 


Analysis 

No. 

Planted 

Water  Water  Volume 

Added  From  Added  From  Occupied  by 
Pipette  Burette  400  Grams  of 

Harvested  Size  P.  cc.  B.  cc.  Peas  cc. 

Specific 

Gravity 

April 

June 

1 

9 

6 

2 

600 

7.35 

392.65 

1.0187 

2 

9 

6 

3 

600 

10.65 

389.35 

1.0274 

3 

9 

6 

4 

600 

14.40 

385.60 

1.0373 

4 

9 

7 

2 

600 

10.10 

389.90 

1.0259 

5 

9 

7 

3 

600 

13.20 

386.80 

1.0341 

6 

9 

7 

4 

600 

17.05 

382.95 

1.0445 

7 

20 

11 

2 

600 

8.20 

391.80 

1.0209 

8 

20 

11 

3 

600 

12.80 

387.20 

1.0331 

9 

20 

11 

4 

600 

17.10 

382.90 

1.0447 

11 

20 

12 

2 

600 

10.00 

390.00 

1.0256 

12 

20 

12 

3 

600 

14.15 

385.85 

1.0367 

13 

20 

12 

4 

600 

18.45 

381.55 

1.0484 

16 

30 

18 

2 

600 

18.05 

381.95 

1.0473 

17 

30 

18 

3 

600 

22.15 

377.85 

1.0586 

18 

30 

18 

4 

600 

25.45 

374.55 

1.0679 

19 

30 

18 

5 

600 

25.80 

374.20 

1.0689 

21 

30 

19 

2 

600 

22.25 

377.75 

1.0589 

22 

30 

19 

3 

600 

24.40 

375.60 

1.0650 

23 

30 

19 

4 

600 

27.30 

372.70 

1.0732 

24 

30 

19 

5 

600 

30.55 

369.45 

1.0827 

TABLE 

4— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 

OF  1935 

PEAS  OF 

ALASKA  VARIETY 

CORRESPONDING  TO  THEIR  DISPLACEMENT  VOLUME 

Analysis 

No. 

Planted 

Water  Water  Volume 

Added  From  Added  From  Occupied  by 
Pipette  Burette  400  Grams  of 

Harvested  Size  P.  cc.  15.  cc.  Peas  cc. 

Specific 

Gravity 

March 

June 

2 

20 

7 

2 

600 

8.25 

391.75 

1.0210 

3 

20 

7 

3 

600 

10.40 

389.60 

1.0267 

4 

20 

7 

4 

600 

15.00 

385.00 

1.0389 

5 

20 

7 

5 

600 

28.20 

371.80 

1.0758 

7 

20 

10 

2 

600 

13.40 

386.60 

1.0346 

8 

20 

10 

3 

600 

19.10 

380.90 

1.0502 

9 

20 

JO 

4 

600 

23.35 

376.65 

1.0620 

10 

20 

10 

5 

600 

24.75 

375.25 

1.0659 

April 

June 

12 

17 

14 

2 

600 

6.55 

393.45 

1.0167 

13 

17 

14 

3 

600 

9.45 

390.55 

1.0242 

14 

17 

14 

4 

600 

12.95 

387.05 

1.0335 

15 

17 

15 

Ungraded 

600 

11.50 

388.50 

1.0296 

16 

17 

17 

Ungraded 

600 

17.30 

382.70 

1.0452 

17 

17 

18 

Ungraded 

600 

21.55 

378.45 

1.0569 

18 

17 

19 

Ungraded 

600 

25.35 

374.65 

1.0676 

19 

29 

19 

Ungraded 

600 

9.85 

390.15 

1.0252 

20 

29 

20 

Ungraded 

600 

10.30 

389.70 

1.0264 

21 

29 

21 

Ungraded 

600 

10.65 

389.35 

1.0274 

TABLE  5— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  1936  PEAS  OF  ALASKA  VARIETY 
CORRESPONDING  TO  THEIR  DISPLACEMENT  VOLUME 


Water  Water  Volume 
Added  From  Added  From  Occupied  by 

Analysis  Pipette  Burette  400  Grams  of  Specific 

No.  Planted  Harvested  Size  P.  cc.  B.  cc.  Peas  cc.  Gravity 


1 

April 

17 

June 

8 

2 

600 

7.55 

392.45 

1.0192 

2 

17 

8 

3 

600 

9.05 

390.95 

1.0232 

3 

17 

8 

4 

600 

11.75 

388.25 

1.0303 

4 

17 

10 

2 

600 

9.90 

390.10 

1.0254 

5 

17 

10 

3 

600 

12.25 

387.75 

1.0316 

6 

17 

10 

4 

600 

16.65 

383.35 

1.0435 

7 

24 

12 

2 

600 

5.50 

394.50 

1.0139 

8 

24 

12 

3 

600 

9.60 

390.40 

1.0246 

9 

24 

12 

4 

600 

11.90 

388.10 

1.0306 

10 

24 

15 

2 

600 

6.95 

393.05 

1.0177 

11 

24 

15 

3 

600 

14.85 

385.15 

1.0386 

12 

24 

15 

4 

600 

21.15 

378.85 

1.0558 

13 

May 

1 

June 

17 

2 

600 

7.60 

392.40 

1.0194 

14 

1 

17 

3 

600 

11.75 

388.25 

1.0303 

15 

1 

17 

4 

600 

17.60 

382.40 

1.0460 

16 

1 

19 

2 

600 

10.15 

389.85 

1.0261 

17 

1 

19 

3 

600 

19.95 

380.05 

1.0525 

18 

1 

19 

4 

600 

22.45 

377.55 

1.0595 

19 

1 

19 

Ungraded 

600 

17.33 

382.67 

1.0453 

20 

1 

22 

2 

600 

26.90 

373.10 

1.0721 

21 

1 

22 

3 

600 

31.25 

368.75 

1.0848 

22 

1 

22 

4 

600 

31.75 

368.25 

1.0862 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  columns  5, 
6,  7  in  tables  3,  4,  and  5  contain  figures  which  have 
been  recalculated  from  results  obtained  by  the  older 
maturity  test  (6,  7)  to  the  simplified  method  reported 
here.  One  example.  No.  1  of  table  3,  may  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  recalculation.  In  the  older  method  the 
volume  from  tip  of  the  first  measuring  rod  to  the  tip 
of  the  second  rod  was  714.4  cc.  On  subtracting  the 
water  added  to  the  peas  for  effecting  the  contact 
between  water  film  and  tip  of  the  second  rod,  namely 
223.60  cc.,  there  was  obtained  490.80  cc.,  representing 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  500  grams  of  peas  used  for 
the  test.  Hence,  500/490.80,  or  1.0187  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  pea  sample.  The  same  density  was 
obtained  by  recalculating  to  the  simplified  method,  as 
No.  1  of  table  3  shows. 

The  employment  of  the  tables  is  very  simple,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  specific  gravity  of  peas  varies  directly 
with  their  starch  sugar  ratio,  which  latter  is  known 
to  be  a  dependable  method  for  evaluating  the  maturity 
or  quality  of  peas  (5,  6,  7).  The  experimental  results 
obtained  in  the  publications  just  cited  go  to  show  that 
a  lower  or  higher  specific  gravity  indicates  a  better 
or  poorer  quality  of  peas,  just  as  a  lower  or  higher 
starch/sugar  ratio  does.  For  instance,  the  pea  samples 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in  table  4,  which  have  the  densities 
1.0210,  1.0267,  1.0389,  and  1.0758,  represent  four 
grades  whose  quality  diminishes  in  the  order  named. 
For  convenience,  they  may  be  designated  as  fancy, 
extra  standard,  standard  and  substandard. 

The  specific  gravity  records  are  of  course  necessary 
for  evaluating  the  quality  of  raw  peas,  because  the 
specific  gravity  forms  the  foundation  on  which  to  base 
the  price  of  the  raw  peas  as  they  are  received  at  the 
cannery.  However,  it  may  be  emphasized  right  here 
that  the  maturity  or  quality  of  the  raw  peas  can  be 
seen  at  once  from  the  burette  readings,  which  show 
that  they  vary  directly  with  the  specific  gravity,  as  will 
be  seen  from  Tables  3,  4,  and  5.  In  other  words,  the 
more  water  has  to  be  added  from  the  burette — to  effect 
contact  between  water  film  and  the  tip  of  rod  R — the 
higher  the  specific  gravity,  and  vice  versa.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  already  quoted  pea  samples  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
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and  5  in  Table  4,  whose  increasing  densities  are  1.0210, 
1.0267,  1.0389,  and  1.0758,  the  quantities  of  water 
added  from  the  burette  are  also  rising,  being  8.25, 
10.40,  15.00,  and  28.20  cc.,  respectively.  Consequently, 
like  the  specific  gravity  of  peas,  the  quantity  of  water 
added  from  the  burette  offers,  independently,  a  very 
convenient  basis  for  quick  grading  of  raw  peas  as  they 
are  received  at  the  canning  factory. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  a  method  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  on  a  factory  scale  it  must  be  accurate 
(reliable),  rapid,  simple,  and  inexpensive.  This  was 
very  aptly  and  concisely  expressed  by  an  authority  of 
the  pea  industry  (11). 

Accuracy 

So  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  a  simple  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  simplified  maturity  test  plainly  shows  that 
extreme  exactness  is  inherent  in  the  method  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  a  single  drop  of  water  suffices  to  bring 
about  the  contact  between  the  tip  of  rod  R  and  the 
water  surface.  Proof,  if  any  were  needed,  could  be 
found  in  the  following :  400  grams  of  peas  are  used  for 
a  test,  the  total  volume  of  peas  and  water  being 
exactly  1000  cc.  (see  “Apparatus”).  This  leaves  ap¬ 
proximately  600  cc.  of  water  or  about  12,000  drops  of 
which  1  drop  makes  less  than  one-hundreth  of  one  per 
cent.  But  even  2  to  5  drops  of  water  for  effecting  that 
contact  would  amount  to  an  error  of  only  two-to  five- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  Actual  experimental 
results  obtained  with  peas  of  Alaska,  Perfection,  and 
Surprise  varieties  during  1934,  1935,  and  1936  have 
shown  that  duplicate  maturity  tests  have  agreed  in 
most  cases  within  a  few  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 
This  is  an  amazing  accuracy,  far  and  away  greater 
than  any  of  the  other  maturity  methods  offered  and 
described  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  and  one  that  enables  the 
operator  to  grade  the  peas  readily,  say  into  fancy, 
extra  standard,  standard,  and  substandard. 

Rapidity 

With  regard  to  rapidity  it  was  first  shown  that  a 
maturity  test  takes  15  to  20  minutes  (6).  As  was 
demonstrated  later  on,  the  time  could  be  reduced  to  10 
minutes  (7).  The  modified  maturity  test,  as  described 
in  this  paper  (see  “Procedure”),  involves  one  weigh¬ 
ing  of  peas  (400  Grams)  and  their  transfer  to  cylinder 
C,  followed  by  the  addition  of  water  from  pipette  P 
and  burette  B  up  to  the  volume  of  1000  cc.  These 
simple  operations,  including  the  operation  of  wiping 
the  cylinder  dry,  require  5  to  7  minutes.  However,  by 
the  use  of  two  cylinders  and  employment  of  a  helper 
for  the  removal  of  the  tested  pea  sample  from  the  first 
cylinder,  wiping  it  dry  and  weighing  out  peas  into  the 
second  cylinder  for  the  next  test,  the  time  required  by 
the  operator  for  the  maturity  test  can  easily  be  re¬ 
duced  to  but  3  to  5  minutes.  The  rapidity  of  the  modi¬ 
fied  method  will  easily  enable  the  tester  to  take  care 
of  all  samples  from  the  carloads  and  truckloads  of 
peas  as  they  are  received  at  the  canning  factory. 

Cheapness 

As  to  the  inexpeusiveness  of  the  method  suffice  it  to 
mention  here  that  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  maturity  test,  as  described  in  this  paper, 
amounts  only  to  about  25  to  50  dollars.  This  price 


could  even  be  reduced  for  companies  having  several 
canning  factories. 

No  Waste  Involved  in  the  Test 

Unlike  the  methods  that  are  based  on  crushing  the 
peas,  this  maturity  test  excludes  absolutely  any  waste 
of  peas  whatsoever.  Due  to  the  fact  that  peas,  when 
tested,  are  coming  into  touch  with  pure  water  only  and 
for  but  a  few  minutes,  they  can  right  after  testing  be 
added  to  the  bulk  of  the  peas  used  for  canning  or  any 
other  processing. 

Employment  of  the  Maturity  Test  in  the  Field 

This  maturity  test  was  devised  primarily  for  grading 
peas  as  they  are  received  at  the  canning  factory.  How¬ 
ever,  the  test  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  stage  of  maturity  of  peas  as  they  stand  in 
the  field. 

Admittedly,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
enable  the  canner  as  well  as  the  grower,  and  especially 
experienced  and  skilled  inspectors,  to  find  out  the 
degree  of  maturity  of  peas  in  the  field.  To  these  factors 
belong  the  time  element,  temperature  and  generally 
climate,  kind  and  intensity  of  fertilization,  the  degree 
to  which  the  pods  are  filled  with  peas  of  different  sizes, 
the  chewing  test  which  indicates  tenderness  and  taste 
of  the  peas,  etc.  Evidently  of  two  fields  the  one  that 
has  been  planted  somewhat  earlier,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  may  be  assumed  to  mature  first.  However, 
in  case  this  field  happened  to  be  shaded  considerably, 
due  to  northern  exposure  or  to  environment,  the  other 
field  though  planted  a  little  later  but  freely  exposed  to 
sunshine  may  mature  simultaneously  with  or  even 
earlier  than  the  first  field,  because  a  higher  temperature 
is  known  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  peas.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  two  fields  planted  at  the  same  time  the  one 
that  has  a  richer  soil  or  has  received  more  of  readily 
available  nitrogen  may  mature  later  than  the  field  that 
has  received  less  or  no  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  a  soil  treated  liberally  with  easily 
available  nitrogen  tends  to  prolong  the  growing  period. 
Again,  of  several  fields  the  one  where  the  pods  are 
filled  better  and  contain  a  bigger  percentage  of  large¬ 
sized  peas  may  safely  be  taken  as  maturer.  Similarly, 
sweeter  and  more  tender  peas,  as  indicated  by  chewing, 
will  naturally  point  to  a  field  containing  younger  peas 
of  higher  quality.  In  all  of  the  foregoing  cases  it  was 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  differences  between  the 
various  fields  are  considerable  enough  to  be  clearly 
visible  to  the  eye  or  distinguishable  by  taste,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  differences  are  not  conspicuous  enough ; 
or  when  the  fields  have  been  planted  to  peas  of  dis¬ 
similar  varieties ;  or  when  the  contract  between  grower 
and  canner  calls  for  very  tender  and  immature  peas; 
or  when  other  complexities  due  to  the  aforementioned 
interlocking  factors  are  coming  into  play,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  eye  or  taste  even  of  very  exper¬ 
ienced  inspectors  may  not  be  able  in  some  cases 
definitely  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  maturity  of 
the  various  fields,  and  consequently  to  ascertain  which 
of  them  should  be  harvested  first.  It  is  in  such  cases 
that  the  herein  described  maturity  test,  which  can  be 
made  in  the  field  on  the  platform  of  a  business  auto¬ 
mobile,  will  be  very  helpful.  After  all,  by  the  rule-of- 
thumb  method  only  qualitative  distinctions  can  be 
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FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


ommissBon 


Ganmd  G'oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 

ior  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  paralled  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas, 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


l/f 044/1  Go4>ti 

by  using  the  new 

GLOBE 

KAXRYTEX 

BELT 

★  IT  LASTS  LONGER — The  tough  treatment  resists 
juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 

★  IT  IS  EASY  TO  KEEP  CLEAN— May  be  washed 
with  hot  water  or  live  steam. 

★  IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY— For  it  costs  less 
than  most  competitive  types  and  it  gives  far  better 
service. 

GLOBE  KANRY-TEX  is  furnished  in  brown  or 
white  and  in  all  widths  and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY-TEX  or 
write  to-.- 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  CO.,  Inc. 

1400  Clinton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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made,  while  the  maturity  test  can  differentiate  between 
pea  samples  strictly  quantitatively,  yes  even  up  to  a 
few  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  peas  begin 
to  approach  the  stage  of  maturity  the  ripening  progres¬ 
ses  quite  rapidly,  especially  when  high  temperature  is 
prevailing,  it  is  indispensible  to  have  a  dependable 
method  for  testing  frequently  the  peas  as  they  stand  in 
the  field.  Due  to  great  accuracy  of  the  maturity  test 
combined  with  its  rapidity  it  quite  naturally  becomes  a 
handy,  convenient  implement  to  meet  that  need. 
Furthermore,  it  will  enable  the  parties  concerned  to 
harvest  the  crops  as  closely  to  the  conditions  stipulated 
in  the  contract  as  is  humanly  possible,  and  to  adjust 
with  fairness  whatever  differences  may  arise  between 
canner  and  grower  on  the  basis  of  undisputedly  reliable 
tests. 

Discussion  of  and  Conclusions  Concerning  the  Factory-Scale 
Methods  for  Evaluating  the  Quality  of  Raw  Peas 

Of  all  the  factory-scale  methods  used  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  maturity  or  quality  of  peas  the  “maturity 
index”  of  Boswell  (2)  which  is  based  on  the  sieve-size 
method  of  grading  is  easily  the  simplest  and  therefore 
very  attractive.  For  all  that  is  necessary  to  have  for 
this  method  is  a  set  of  sieves  of  different  mesh  sizes 
by  means  of  which  the  peas  are  separated  into  several 
sizes,  bearing  in  mind  the  well  established  fact  that 
within  each  variety  smaller  and  larger  sizes  of  peas 
indicate  better  and  poorer  grades,  respectively. 

In  the  “brine  flotation  method”,  as  is  well  known, 
the  peas  are  placed  in  salt  solutions  of  different 
strengths  and  are  separated  into  those  that  float  and 
those  that  sink.  From  the  percentage  of  floaters  and 
of  sinkers  which  indicate  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
peas,  respectively,  conclusuions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  peas  (3) . 

The  tenderometer  (8,  9)  which  ascertains  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  peas  by  measuring  the  force  necessary  to  shear 
them,  this  force  being  inversely  proportional  to  the 
tenderness,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  handy,  useful  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus  for  measuring  the  tenderness  of 
peas. 

The  simplified  maturity  test,  as  outlined  here,  is 
characterized  by  the  following  properties :  it  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  accurate  up  to  a  few  hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
which  is  of  special  importance  in  the  case  of  sweet 
varieties  of  peas  whose  grades  differ  but  little,  and  is 
also  of  significance  for  ascertaining  the  very  early 
stages  of  maturity  of  peas  as  they  stand  in  the  field,  a 
fact  important  to  canners  who  handle  chiefly  fancy 
peas ;  it  is  rapid,  a  test  requiring  but  5  minutes  or  less ; 
it  is  entirely  free  from  waste,  because  the  samples  are 
not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  test  and  can  therefore 
be  added  to  the  bulk  of  peas  for  canning  or  other 
processing;  it  is  cheap,  the  whole  apparatus  costing 
from  25  to  50  dollars. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  canners,  who  have 
already  employed  any  of  the  methods  mentioned  and 
are  more  or  less  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  make  any  changes  in  their  work  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Others  who 
have  not  adopted  as  yet  any  of  the  aforementioned 


methods  or  have  found  the  method  employed  not  quite 
satisfactory,  will  be  able  to  choose  between  those 
methods.  The  choice  of  the  method  will  chiefly  be 
determined  by  its  accuracy,  but  also  by  its  simplicity, 
rapidity,  freedom  from  waste,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  by  its  inexpensiveness. 
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PRESTON  McKinney  heads  “league” 

MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  was  held  at  San 
Francisco  March  14,  following  an  earlier  post¬ 
ponement,  and  the  by-laws  were  amended  to  permit  the 
election  of  fifteen  directors.  When  this  was  done, 
Preston  McKinney,  former  vice-president  and  long  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  organization,  was  elected  the  fifteenth 
member. 

The  board  then  chose  officers,  as  follows:  President 
and  secretary,  Preston  McKinney;  first  vice-president, 
C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.;  second 
vice-president,  A.  W.  Fames,  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  third  vice-president,  H.  E.  Gray,  Barron-Gray 
Packing  Co.;  treasurer,  A.  R.  Plummer,  Kings  County 
Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  assistant  secretaries,  W.  S. 
Everts  and  Sylvia  Kempton. 

Following  the  election,  Mr.  McKinney  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  follows: 
A.  W.  Beall,  Santa  Clara  Packing  Co.;  G.  H.  Bradt, 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.;  Henry  Carmean,  Sutter 
Packing  Co.;  F.  M.  Drew,  Drew  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.; 
W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  H.  E.  Gray, 
Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.;  C.  E.  Hume,  G.  W.  Hume 
Co.;  L.  C.  Kaufman,  Pacific  Packing  Co.;  A.  R.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Kings  County  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  honorary 
member,  F.  E.  Booth,  F.  E.  Booth  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  GET-TOGETHER 

EW  JERSEY’S  annual  consumer-dealer  get-to¬ 
gether,  the  ninth  Retail  Grocers  Week,  will  be 
staged  by  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  from 
March  27  to  April  1.  Governor  Moore  has  officially 
recognized  the  celebration  in  a  proclamation  which  calls 
the  event,  “one  that  is  dedicated  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  in  merchandise,  fairness  in 
price  and  other  elements  necessary  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  grocers  and  customers.” 
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MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


STANDARD  OF 
QUALITY  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


CRCO  Fancipak  Viners 


Send  for  Special 
CRCO  Viner 
Bulletin. 


CRCO  Fancipak  Viners  provide  packers 
with  dependable,  exclusive,  constant-speed 
equipment  for  threshing  green  peas  and  lima 
beans  which  increases  production  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  degree. 

The  variable  beating  speed  cylinder  control 
and  adjustable  pitch  beaters  are  especially 
designed  to  thresh  extra  fancy  green  peas 
and  limas  with  greater  efficiency  and  increase 
volume. 

CLUinUiKttr 

Comftanif,  Ineorfjorafed  g 


Companif,  lncorf)orated  g 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONT.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Equipment 


GAMSE  LITHDGRAPHINC  CD. 

~  I  M  C. 

Herman  Damse ,  Pi’es+. 

419-4‘ZI  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREsMD. 

Phomes — Plaza  fS^S-fSP’S 


COSTS  LESS 


AND  LASTS  LONGER 


..IT  SERVES  BETTER 


#  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Equipment  | 

the  choice  of  the  most  discriminating  buyers  in  B  | 

the  canning  field.  That  is  because  of  the  extra  B  J 

value  it  represents  — in  service  and  long  life.  Its  I 

greater  value  is  recorded  in  production  effici-  I 

ency  and  lowered  maintenance  and  replacement  i|  P 

costs.  Canners  who  have  purchased  Langsen-  1|  \ 

kamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  turn  to  Langsen- 
kamp  when  additional  units  are  to  be  installed.  11  I  H 

Its  superiority  is  represented  not  alone  in  the  X 

highest  quality  of  materials  used,  or  in  the  skill-  W  B 

full  fabrication  by  trained  artisans,  or  in  sturdy 
SB  construction.  Back  of  these  very  essential 

ns  \  factors  is  the  basic  knowledge  of  requirements. 

jH'  I  Long  experience  in  building  such  equipment  and 
/  years  of  close  contact  with  canning  problems 
furnish  a  background  for  correct  design  and 
highly  satisfactory  performance.  Tanks  built 
to  our  standard  specifications  or  to  individal  re- 
quirements.  Write, 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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BUILDING  SALES  BY  SLOGANS 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  Century  dictionary  says,  under  the  definition 
of  “Slogan,”  “The  war  cry  or  gathering  word  or 
phrase  of  the  old  Highland  clans,  hence  a  battle  cry 
of  soldiers  on  the  battle  field.”  Probably  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Ivory  soap  were  not  far  from  getting 
ready  to  do  a  commercial  battle  back  in  the  gay  nineties 
when  they  first  launched  their  slogan,  “It  floats” 
“99  and  44  100 'o  pure”  helped  still  further  to  place 
Ivory  soap  in  its  present  position  of  leadership  in  the 
soap  field.  “Ask  the  man  that  owns  one”  has  sold 
Packard  automobiles  for  a  great  many  years.  So  many 
in  fact,  that  General  Motors  thought  well  of  the  idea 
of  selling  Buicks  by  means  of  the  slogan  “When  better 
automobiles  are  built,  Buick  will  build  them.”  In  our 
own  food  circles  General  Mills  has  featured  for  years 
“Eventually,  why  not  now?”  Everywhere  in  the  press 
you  see  daily  references  to  well  known  slogans  long  and 
favorably  known  to  the  consuming  public. 

If  a  canner  is  considering  building  for  the  future  I 
know  of  few  endeavors  that  are  apt  to  help  more,  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  building  of  a  lasting  consciousness 
in  the  memories  of  the  consumer  than  the  adoption  of 
an  apt  sales  slogan  around  which  the  owner  may  rally 
his  sales  and  advertising  forces  for  the  ever  present 
battle  with  competitors.  In  the  first  place  you  will  be 
apt  to  select  one  or  more  slogans  that  you  may  feel 
are  well  suited  to  your  product,  only  to  learn  later  that 
others  have  learned  of  them  earlier.  Let  this  happen 
a  few  times  over  a  period  when  you  are  really  trying  to 
adopt  a  slogan  that  will  help  you  increase  sales  to 
consumers  and  dealers,  and  you  will  realize  in  no 
uncertain  manner  that  others  too  are  sales-minded. 
Get  this  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  and  you  are  almost 
ready  to  start  working  constructively  toward  doing  a 
good  piece  of  work  yourself  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
your  brands. 

Let’s  say  we  are  agreed  we  should  help  build  sales 
by  means  of  a  slogan.  To  whom  shall  we  address  the 
one  picked  at  last,  the  dealer  or  the  housewife?  In 
the  case  of  food  I  should  say  the  dealer  comes  last  in 
our  consideration,  that  we  should  create  if  possible  a 
slogan  for  our  brand  that  will  bring  customers  into 
the  stores  of  our  retail  dealers.  You  and  I  are  pretty 
far  removed  from  the  actual  selling  of  our  goods  to 
the  daily  visitors  to  stores  stocking  our  brands.  We 
will  be  fortunate  if  we  can  devise  a  method  whereby 
our  retail  distributors  will  help  us  select  the  slogans  we 
will  finally  adopt.  Of  course  we  will  have  our  ideas 
about  what  is  fitting.  If  fortunate  we  will  have  a  dozen 
or  more  slogans  we  may  feel  will  fill  our  bill  exactly. 

If  I  were  doing  the  planning  of  this  slogan  I’d  get 
my  selection  of  those  I  felt  were  suitable,  then  submit 


it  to  “Printers  Ink”  for  their  check  against  what  is 
probably  the  most  complete  list  of  slogans  in  the  world. 
No  doubt  several  would  be  found  already  registered  as 
the  property  of  others,  and  in  such  cases  other  group¬ 
ings  of  words  ought  to  be  picked  out  until  we  have  an 
even  dozen  if  possible  of  sales  slogans  we  would  like  to 
see  applied  to  our  goods.  Suppose  we  have  this  list  of 
a  dozen.  What  next? 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I  would  do  with  them.  I  would 
have  each  printed  in  good  size  type  on  stiff  cardboard 
of  a  size  suitable  for  placing  on  a  mass  display  of  my 
product.  Then  through  my  brokers  I  would  announce 
a  retail  dealers’  contest  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
sales  slogan  to  be  adopted  in  all  our  advertising.  Either 
by  means  of  my  own  retail  salesman,  or  the  retail  sales¬ 
men  of  a  good  canned  foods  broker,  I  would  then  induce 
say,  fifteen  retail  dealers  in  a  fair  sized  market  to  enter 
the  contest  for  a  first  prize  to  say  fiifteen  dollars,  a 
second  prize  of  ten  dollars  and  a  third  prize  of  five 
dollars. 

I  would  distribute  the  first  slogan  to  each  of  the 
dealers  in  the  contest  and  ask  them  to  display  it  for 
ten  days  on  a  mass  display  of  my  merchandise.  I 
would  follow  this  with  a  distribution  of  a  second  sales 
slogan  to  be  handled  in  the  same  way  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  And  so  on  for  a  long  enough  period 
to  enable  me  to  have  all  of  my  selections  working  on 
a  display  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  days.  Then  I 
would  ask  each  dealer  to  write  me  a  letter  of  not  more 
than  fifty  words,  telling  why  he  liked  a  certain  slogan 
best.  Of  course  you  will  announce  the  terms  of  the 
contest  when  you  distribute  the  first  slogan  to  be  used 
on  these  displays. 

The  prizes  may  be  given  to  the  writers  of  the  best 
letters  but  the  slogan  I  would  select  after  the  contest 
ended  would  be  the  one  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  favorable  mentions.  In  other  words,  you  will  have 
we’ll  say,  fifteen  retail  dealers  in  a  market  that  have 
been  displaying  these  various  slogans  for  a  stated 
period.  Certainly  not  all  fifteen  will  think  alike  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  more  than  one  will  like  a  particu¬ 
lar  arrangement  of  selling  ideas  as  expressed  in  some 
slogan.  The  slogan  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
letters  advocating  its  adoption  will  be  the  one  you  will 
want  to  adopt.  You  may  operate  this  contest  in  several 
markets  at  the  same  time  if  your  sales  coverage  and 
your  financial  set  up  will  permit.  The  percentage  of 
those  selecting  a  certain  slogan  as  being  best  adapted 
to  your  purpose  will  change  but  little  from  market  to 
market  unless  wide  geographical  differences  enter  into 
the  picture,  and  even  in  such  cases  wide  variations  in 
individual  preferences  are  not  apt  to  occur. 
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This  sort  of  a  contest  has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it. 
However,  as  by  means  of  it  you  will  be  able  to  get  con¬ 
tinuous  displays  in  a  number  of  leading  retail  outlets 
in  as  many  markets  as  you  wish  and  are  able  to  handle. 
After  all,  display  of  your  products  proves  to  be  very 
much  worthwhile  in  increasing  sales,  you  should 
welcome  any  plan  that  will  insure  such  a  showing  of 
your  brands  as  I  have  described.  After  the  contest  has 
ended  in  each  market  you  may  be  able  to  get  the  leading 
newspaper  to  photograph  your  prize  winners  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  feature  article  on  your  products.  Such 
publicity  always  helps  to  get  more  dealers  and  house¬ 
wives  interested  in  your  line,  and  certainly,  if  you  can 
induce  leading  dealers  to  display  your  goods  you  are 
certain  to  sell  more  than  you  would  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  hidden  back  of  or  under  the  counters  in 
retail  stores. 

After  all  has  ended  and  you  have  your  slogan,  where 
and  when  will  you  use  it? 

Manufacturers  who  have  been  the  proud  possessors 
of  sales  slogans  with  punch  for  years  use  them  of 
course  in  every  conceivable  way.  On  stationery,  labels, 
in  advertising.  Sales  talks  are  interspersed  with  them, 
the  brokers,  salesmen  and  dealers  handling  the  prod¬ 
uct  are  not  allowed  to  forget  for  long  the  slogan  that 
helps  build  sales.  With  only  a  limited  appropriation 
for  advertising  a  canner  with  a  slogan  arrived  at  after 
a  contest  such  as  I  have  described  will  do  well  to  in¬ 
corporate  it  as  a  part  of  his  letterheads,  to  use  it  on 
his  envelopes  and  in  all  advertising  material  where  its 
use  seems  to  be  apt  and  in  keeping  with  the  message 
being  conveyed.  Shipping  containers  carry  a  slogan  to 
the  eyes  and  into  the  minds  of  countless  users  of  foods. 
Labels  in  many  instances  provide  miniature  billboards 
on  which  the  sales  story  can  be  posted  as  told  in  the 
slogan. 

Do  not  take  the  suggestions  here  given  as  gospel  but 
discuss  them  with  your  sales  force  and  brokerage  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Ask  them  to  pick  the  bugs  out  of  the 
plan,  talk  them  over  with  your  leading  wholesale 
distributors  and  principal  retailers.  Let  them  pass 
finally  on  the  plan  as  outlined  and  if  they  feel  such 
action  is  well  advised,  start  the  ball  rolling.  You  have 
several  months  during  which  to  do  your  ground  work 
in  preparation  for  the  adoption  of  an  accepted  sales 
slogan  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  before  you  get 
into  the  heavy  selling  season. 

And  remember  when  deciding  whether  or  not  you 
vill  start  a  contest  covering  the  selection  and  adoption 
of  a  sales  slogan  that  you  may  be  called  on  to  sell  your 
goods  for  less  than  their  true  worth  unless  you  do 
have  a  logical  suggestion  as  to  why  your  stocks  are 
really  worth  what  you  ask  for  them.  Personally  I 
would  rather  take  a  loss  as  an  investment  by  means 
of  the  contest  than  I  would  to  sell  for  five  or  ten  cents 
d  dozen  under  the  market.  You  have  been  doing  too 
nuch  of  this  in  the  past,  it’s  about  time  you  decided  to 
ight-about-face  and  offer  sales  building  ideas  with 
your  merchandise.  That’s  what  others  are  doing,  you 
■should  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  sales  book.  Your  sales 
and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do!  If  you  wish  to 
submit  slogans  to  us  before  sending  them  elsewhere, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

For  Tomato  Juice,  Citrus  Juice  or  any  free  flowing  liquid 

Amazingly  speeds  up  production  and  in¬ 
creases  pack  during  the  brief  season.  In¬ 
sures  top  quality  and  hairline  accuracy 
even  at  the  terrific  speed  of  200  cans  per 
minute.  Reduces  labor  costs. 

Fills  any  height  can — and  up  to  a  No.  3 
diameter.  Quickly  adjusted  for  any  level 
of  fill  desired.  Drip-proof  and  leak-proof. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this 
new  high-speed  Juice  Filler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  . 

(Sprague-Seils  Division)  / ^ 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 

I  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

I  (Sprague-Salls  Division)  HOOPESTON,  iLL 

I  Please  send  me 

j  □  Full  Details  of  the  New  18-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

I  Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

I  Name - - - 

|i  Firm _ 


C-404  T 


Address. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  APPOINTMENT 


F.  Gladden  Searle,  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of 
Sales  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Jack  E.  Baldwin  as 
Assistant  General  Sales 
Manager,  Packers’  Can 
Sales. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  well  known 
in  New  York  State  and 
New  England  canning 
circles,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Continental  Can 
Company  for  twenty  years, 
the  last  five  of  which  he 
was  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Syracuse  district. 

Mr.  Baldwin  will  carry 
on  in  his  new  capacity  at 
the  Company’s  head  office, 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 


JACK  E.  BALDWIN 


FRANK  AHRENS,  formerly  with  the  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  has 
taken  over  the  selling  and  billing  duties  with  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Growers  Association,  San  Francisco,  California, 
formerly  held  by  the  late  Forest  J.  Maynard. 


p.  D.  RIDENOUR,  formerly  manager  of  the  canned  foods  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Merchants  Service  Corporation,  Chicago,  and  its 
successor,  the  Cooter  Brokerage  Company,  since  1934,  has 
formed  his  own  sales  and  merchandising  offices  in  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart,  Chicago.  The  new'  organization  will  be  known  as 
The  P.  D.  Ridenour  Sales  Company.  Mr.  Ridenour  is  grandson 
of  P.  D.  Ridenour  who  founded  the  Ridenour-Baker  Mercantile 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  back  in  1858.  Edward  M.  Ridenour, 
his  father,  will  be  West  Coast  representative  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  the  third  generation  of  Ridenours  in  the  food 
business. 


WILLIAM  B.  PARKEiR,  San  Joaquin  County  farmer  and  Federal 
soil  conservation  officer  for  California,  has  been  appointed  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  succeeding  A.  A.  Brock. 


ASSOCIATED  GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA  will  hold  its 
mid-year  meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  May 
8th  and  9th. 


H.  E.  MACCONAUGHEY,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  for 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  is  aw'ay  on  a  much-needed  vacation. 


C.  D.  PRICE,  Stanley,  Vii’ginia,  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Virginia  Canners  Association  at  their  annual  Convention  held 
at  Roanoke,  March  1st  and  2nd.  G.  H.  Burkholder,  Thaxton 
and  W.  P.  Mundy,  Long  Island  were  elected  vice-presidents  and 
F.  W.  Brugh,  Fincastle,  secretary-treasurer. 


A.  E.  CODDINGTON,  Ladoga  Canning  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  National  Canners  Association  dry 
bean  section,  succeeding  C.  M.  Scofield  previously  named  but 
later  resigned,  the  Association’s  President  Walter  L.  Graefe 
announced. 


THIRTY-SIX  CANNERS  and  local  Machinery  and  Supplymen  at¬ 
tended  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods 
Exchange  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  21st,  to  hear  President 
W.  E.  Lamble  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  Exchange’s  recent 
activities  and  particularly  its  work  in  protecting  local  canners 
in  legislative  matters.  Mr.  C.  Burnett  Torsch  who  led  the 
defense  in  behalf  of  the  Exchange  told  of  proposed  legislation 
which  will  inflict  heavy  burden  upon  the  industry  and  suggested 
means  of  relief.  Mr.  Harry  Buck,  Simpson  &  Doeller  Company, 
cited  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
approval  of  labels  under  the  new  Pure  Food  Law.  J.  A.  B. 
Muhly,  Piedmont  Label  Company,  said  that  his  company  has 
met  with  the  same  conditions  and  that  a  clear  interpretation  of 
the  labeling  provisions  is  seriously  needed.  Election  of  officers 
will  take  place  at  one  of  the  Exchange’s  weekly  meetings  in 
May,  it  was  announced. 

• 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC.,  in  an  effort  to  show  an  insurance 
saving  for  1939,  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  suggests  the 
correction  and  elimination  of  all  fire  hazards  v/hen  making  the 
plant  ready  for  the  coming  season’s  operations.  The  Exchange 
reports  very  modest  fire  losses  for  the  first  quai'ter  of  the  year. 

• 

RANDOLPH  CROSSLEY,  head  of  the  Hawaiian  Fruit  Packers,  Ltd., 
with  a  plant  at  Kapaa,  Island  of  Kauai,  T.  H.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on  a  vacation  to  the 
mainland. 

• 

THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  on  March  18th  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
presiding  officer,  Mr.  Merle  D.  Vincent,  who  gave  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  would  be  held  in  Washington  on  April  3rd  on 
his  recommended  “Area  of  Production”  amendment. 

• 

THE  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  Fruitvale  Canning  Co.,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  B.  H.  Body  Company  and 
is  preparing  to  pack  fruits,  vegetables  and  fruit  cocktail. 
Numerous  plant  improvements  are  being  made. 

• 

ARMIN  A.  BUERKi,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  54,  vice-president  and 
director  of  Sauk  City  Canning  Company,  died  on  March  10th 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Robert,  at  Madison  after  a  prolonged 
illness  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 


BOOSTING  THE  INDEPENDENT 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  who  will  lead  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  “Boost  the  Independent  Merchant”  in 
ten  Wisconsin  cities  were  selected  at  a  meeting 
of  independent  retailers  this  week  in  Milwaukee.  M.  C. 
Perschbacher,  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Grocers’ 
Association,  presided  at  the  conference.  Meeting  was 
attended  by  independent  grocers,  bakers  and  other  re¬ 
tailers,  also  by  15  representatives  of  wholesale  grocery 
firms  and  allied  food  distributors. 


MAKING  THE  GROCER  WAIT 

The  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  told  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Detroit  wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
last  Monday  that  payment  of  $500,000  in  overdue 
bills  for  welfare  supplies  depends  upon  a  possible  in¬ 
crease  in  the  city’s  borrowing  limit  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  tax  levy.  The  grocers  were  advised  to  take 
their  pleas  for  payment  to  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
where  legislation  enabling  Detroit  to  increase  its  bor¬ 
rowing  limit  is  pending. 
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HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel.  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


WsHAMPERs/ 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


SAVE 
MONEY 


YOURSELF  SOME 


ON 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 


KYLER  MACHINES 

for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

AV  M\  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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“PEP  UP  WITH  SAUERKRAUT” 

HAT’S  the  rally  cry  of  the  Sauerkraut  Packers  in 
Wisconsin.  A  State-wide  sales  drive  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Sauerkraut  will  be  conducted  from  April  12th 
to  the  22nd,  inclusive,  it  is  announced  by  A.  A.  Huppert, 
Franksville,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Kraut  Advertising  Campaign. 

Action  by  the  Wisconsin  Kraut  Packers  and  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Authority  to  relieve  conditions 
for  the  kraut  industry  follows  last  summers  collapse 
of  the  cabbage  market.  The  supply  of  fancy  sauer¬ 
kraut  is  abundant  this  year  and  this  sales  drive  is 
being  planned  to  help  relieve  the  stock  of  the  Wisconsin 
Kraut  Packers. 

Cooperating  in  the  campaign  are  the  Wisconsin 
Kraut  Packers,  Wisconsin  \^olesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Corporation  and  Voluntary  Chains,  Food  Brokers, 
Wisconsin  Retail  Grocers  Association,  Meat  Packers, 
Sausage  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  20,000  Grocers  and 
Butchers,  in  conjunction  with  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
ture  Authority. 

The  sales  program  will  include  canned  and  bulk 
sauerkraut,  to  be  featured  immediately  after  the 
Lenten  Season.  The  campaign  will  feature  170 
hundred-word  radio  announcements  over  17  com¬ 
mercial  radio  stations  and  20  fifteen-minute  programs 
over  the  State-owned  stations,  during  the  campaign, 
besides  8  advertisements  in  29  daily  newspapers  in  27 
cities  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Authority  are  distribut¬ 
ing  80,000  colorful  sales  pieces  featuring  “Pep  Up  With 
Sauerkraut.”  Window  Streamers,  Wire  Hangers, 
Counter  Posters,  Kraut  Pamphlets  and  Recipe  Book¬ 
lets,  will  be  included  in  the  sales  kits  provided  for  all 
retail  grocers  and  butchers. 

Over  20,000  sale  kits  have  already  been  requested 
by  the  wholesale  grocers  who  are  distributing  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  retail  outlets.  Their  response  indicates 
that  this  sales  campaign  will  have  stronger  support 
than  any  yet  handled  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Authority. 

Newspaper  and  radio  programs  will  stress  the  health 
value  of  sauerkraut,  an  all  year  around  vegetable  and 
without  a  doubt  will  create  thousands  of  new  con¬ 
sumers  for  this  delectable  food  product. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  the  kraut  packers,  which 
will  account  for  most  of  the  cost  of  the  campaign,  the 
National  Kraut  Packers  Association  and  the  American 
Can  Company  are  supplying  free  material. 

• 

FRESH  TOMATO  HEARINGS 

HREE  Texas  agricultural  centers  have  been 
selected  for  hearings  on  a  proposed  marketing 
agreement  program  covering  the  inter-state  ship¬ 
ment  business  in  fresh  tomatoes,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
First  hearing  will  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Texas,  on 
March  31 ;  the  second  at  Yoakum,  Texas,  April  3,  and 
the  third  at  Halletsville,  Texas,  on  April  4.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve  members  will  be  appointed,  including 
eight  to  represent  growers,  and  four  to  represent 
handlers,  for  administering  the  program. 


I 

KENTUCKY  VOIDS  CHAIN  STORE  TAX  i 

Frankfort,  Kentucky,  March  21,  1939. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  Kentucky’s  highest  tribunal, 
today  declared  invalid  the  1934  State  tax  on  chain 
stores. 

FRANKFORT,  Ky.,  March  21  (ap)  .—The  Court  of 
Appeals,  Kentucky’s  highest  tribunal,  today  declared 
invalid  the  1934  State  tax  on  chain  stores. 

The  ruling  was  in  favor  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  which  sought  return  of  $52,352 
paid  in  1936  for  annual  license  taxes  on  its  200  Ken¬ 
tucky  stores,  and  $49,652  paid  in  1937. 

Its  petition  had  been  dismissed  in  Franklin  Circuit 
Court  and  appealed. 

The  act  provided  that  “each  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  owning  one  store  and  one  store  only  shall  pay  $2 ; 
two  to  five  stores,  $25  for  each  store ;  six  to  ten  stores, 

$50  per  store;  eleven  to  twenty  stores,  $100  per  store; 
twenty-one  to  fifty  stores,  $200  per  store ;  fifty-one  and 
all  succeeding  stores,  $300  per  store.” 

The  company  called  the  tax  “unreasonable,  arbitrary 
and  confiscatory,”  declaring  that  the  tax  required  of  it 
in  both  1936  and  1937  exceeded  its  net  earnings  for 
1936  and  was  approximately  94  per  cent  of  its  average 
net  earnings  for  the  three  years  1934-36,  inclusive. 

Five  of  the  seven  judges  concurred  in  the  majority 
opinion.  They  said  that  the  tax  was  not  imposed  “in 
relation  to  volume  of  business  done,”  and  added  that 
“mere  differences  in  details  of  conducting  a  business 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  classification  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation.” 

A.  &  P.  STAND  EXPLAINED 

The  decision  of  the  Kentucky  court  was  in  contrast  to  the 
rulings  made  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Carruthers 
Ewing,  counsel  for  the  A.  &  P.,  pointed  out  yesterday.  His 
statement  follows: 

“The  Kentucky  statute  was  declared  in  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  construing  the  State 
Constitution,  the  court,  so  we  claimed,  was  not  bound  by  the 
Federal  decisions,  which  were  predicated  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

“Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  had  pointed  out  in  a  leading  chain-store 
tax  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  that  under  the  Kentucky  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  construed  by  the  highest  court  of  that  State,  an 
imposed  tax  would  not  be  upheld  ‘if  its  effect  is  so  drastic  as  to 
extinguish  profits  altogether,’  whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  dealing  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  had 
applied  the  rule  that,  if  the  power  to  tax  existed,  ‘the  extent  of 
the  burden  is  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  lawmakers,  even 
to  the  point  of  destruction.’  ” 

The  attorneys  for  the  A.  &  P.  in  the  case  were  Carroll 
&  McElwain,  Louisville,  Ky. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  28 — Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

March  29 — Orlando,  Fla.,  Rotary  Club,  at  12:30  P.  M. 

March  29 — Winter  Park,  Fla.,  Rollins  College,  at  2:45  P.  M. 

March  29 — Orlando,  Fla.,  Tourist  Club,  at  8:00  P.  M. 

March  30 — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  High  School,  at  8:45  A.  M. 

March  30 — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Junior  High  School,  at  10:30 
A.  M. 

March  30 — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  High  School,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

March  30 — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Memorial  Home  Community, 
at  7:30  P.  M. 

March  31 — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  High  School,  at  9:30  A.  M. 

March  31 — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Civitan  Club,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

April  4 — Edinburg,  Texas,  So.  Texas  Canners  Assn.  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  8:00  P.  M. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  and  Warehouse  Scales,  all  platform  sizes 
and  capacities.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30-day  free  trial.  Will  accept  your  merchandise  in  payment. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Bonded  Scale  Company,  102 
Kingston,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Chisholm  Scott  Viners,  Wisconsin  Washers, 
Monitor  Blancher,  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Snipper,  Berlin  & 
Sprague  16  inch  Bucket  Elevators,  Sprague  &  Chapman  Retorts, 
Burt  Adjustable  Labeler.  Sprague  Sample  Pea  Grader,  Monitor 
Shaker  Rod  Washer.  Address  Box  No.  A-2350,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 15  Sterling  No.  28  Beet  Peelers.  Address  Box 
No.  A-2351,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  15'  Cut  Corn  Elevator — new  $50.00.  One 
42  x  72  Sprague  Retort  $100.00.  One  Triumph  Generator  40.4 
AMP  110  volts,  900  revolutions  $50.00.  One  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixer  $50.00.  Address  Box  A-2354,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  Hydraulic  or  Washer  Pea  Elevators  com¬ 
plete  with  rotary  screen.  One  Rod  Washer  after  Blancher. 
Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Tomato  Peeling  Table  Merry-Go-Round 
type  for  spot  cash.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A  2342  do  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Having  decided  to  retire  from  The  Canning 
Business  I  offer  my  plant  for  sale,  located  at  Nottingham, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  fifty  miles  from  Baltimore  and  fifty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  Route  No.  1.  Fertile  section  and  territory 
ample  to  satisfy  any  demand.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  Price — Fully  equipped  canning  fac¬ 
tory  located  at  Centreville,  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  County.  Two 
story  frame  building  75  x  150  feet,  first  floor  cement  construc¬ 
tion.  Railroad  siding.  Separate  boiler  building,  with  one  Erie 
horizonal  Boiler  250  H.P.  practically  new  and  two  International 
Boilers  of  125  H.P.  each,  both  in  fine  condition.  Two  Copper 
Vacuum  Pans  heavily  constructed,  one  1,000  gallons  capacity, 
one  650  gallons.  One  500  gallons  steam  jacketed  copper  kettle. 
One  Indiana  and  one  Sprague  Tomato  Pulper.  Two  Scalders; 
two  Rotary  Washers;  Processing  Kettles;  Exhaust  Box;  one 
75  H.P.  Steam  Engine;  One  8  H.P.  Steam  Engine;  Six-inch  free 
running  well.  Ten  thousand  gallon  water  tank.  Electric 
Motors;  Water  Pumps,  etc.  Will  sell  vacuum  pans  separately. 
Scaramelli  &  Company,  Inc.,  192  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Fully  equipped  one  line  canning 
factory  for  tomatoes  and  pulp.  Room  large  enough  for  two 
lines,  railroad  siding.  Storage  for  40,000  cases.  Located  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Address  Box  2340  do  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  40  years  old,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  southern  vegetable  canning,  14  years  in  present  position 
as  manager  of  large  vegetable  plant.  Have  good  reason  for 
changing  and  can  furnish  good  references.  Address  Box  B  2345 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Practical  Can-Man  with  many  years 
of  experience  with  independent  firms  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  factory  superintendent  with  concern  that  is  discontinuing 
business,  seeks  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  value.  Salary  no 
objective.  Address  Box  B  2346  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — With  reputable  organization  as  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Have  had  years  of  wide  experience 
as  canner  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  fancy  table  condiments, 
in  tins  and  glass.  Can  build  and  operate  a  plant  efficiently 
and  economically.  Willing  to  come  on  moderate  salary  to  prove 
qualifications.  A-1  reference.  Address  Box  B-2347  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Three  viners;  one  Viner  Shed  Cleaner;  one  No.  10  SITUATION  WANTED  —  Plant  supervisor  or  production 
Pea  Filler;  one  Olney  Washer;  one  Lewis  Quality  Grader,  manager,  age  34  years,  desires  position  packing  berries,  vege- 
Address  Box  A  2344  c/o  The  Canning  Trade.  tables  or  specialty  items.  Familiar  with  all  branches  of  factory 

_ _ _ _  control.  Address  Box  B-2348,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Several  late  model  Sprague  Sells  Universal  Corn  - 

Cutters,  and  Peerless  Super  Corn  Huskers,  and  ten  Sprague  WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  closing  machine 

vertical  pressure  retorts.  Advise  quickly  year  of  manufacture,  operator.  Quality  production  and  less  spoilage  guaranteed, 
general  condition,  and  whether  all  machines  are  complete;  where  Fifteen  years  experience  building  and  servicing  canning  plants, 
equipment  can  be  inspected,  and  lowest  cash  price  crated  f.  o.  b.  Experienced  on  all  types  machines,  including  vacuum.  Address 
shipping  point.  Address  Box  No.  A-2353,  The  Canning  Trade.  Box  No.  B-2352,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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“We  have  completed  our  second 
pack  in  which  we  exclusively 
used  your  cans  and  are  pleased  to 
report  they  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  you 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port  that  our  pack  was  put  up  with¬ 
out  closing  machine  interruption. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  equipment  you  are  furnishing 
and  feel  it  is  equal  in  perform¬ 
ance  to  machines  previously  used 
in  our  plant.  We  are  extremely 
satisfied  with  your  service  and 
wholehearted  cooperation.”* 


lEUIIBS  HE  HOODS 


{*From  a  letter  in  our  files.  Name  on  request.) 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  *  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Heavy  Selling  Continues  —  Some  Price  Bureau  Sales  —  The 
Carry-Overs  Are  Dwindling — Prices  Not  Yet  Affected  By  the 
Better  Buying — Exporters  Or  Importers  Watch  Your  Step. 

ECORD  SELLING — Statistics  are  out  to  show  that 
sales  of  canned  foods  in  many  lines,  during 
February,  exceeded  by  good  margins  the  sales  in 
the  same  month  last  year.  And  you  can’t  have  such 
selling  without  cutting  in  heavily  on  that  well  known, 
and  too  much  advertised,  carry-over.  Of  course,  this 
is  the  season  of  the  year  for  heavy  canned  foods  con¬ 
sumption,  and  it  has  a  couple  of  months  to  run  before 
any  worthwhile  interference  through  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Wholesale  grocers  are  as  busy  as  they  like 
to  be,  and  the  retailers  need  only  be  visited  to  see  the 
huge  number  of  cans  of  foods  going  out  in  every  pack¬ 
age  or  basket.  Brokers  report  improved  business,  but 
no  improvement  in  prices.  And  there  is  the  rub.  It 
denotes  a  lack  of  ability  in  selling,  to  say  that  records 
are  made  without  price  advances.  But  that  is  what 
has  been  going  on  for  over  a  year  in  canned  foods, 
believe  it  or  not! 

Despite  this  acknowledged  and  generally  recognized 
improvement  in  canned  food  distribution  there  con¬ 
tinues  the  apparent  conspiracy  of  silence,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  and  on  the  part  of  the  sellers:  the' 
deals  are  put  over  in  secrecy,  one  is  bound  to  feel.  This 
week  the  reports  of  sales  for  our  Price  Bureau  have 
dropped  off.  Last  week,  as  you  must  have  noticed,  we 
had  quite  a  good  array  of  sales  and  prices,  and  most 
interesting,  but  this  week  we  have  only  the  following: 

Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  March  20th: 

875  cases  No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes,  $3.00  factory. 

110  cases  No.  10  Fancy  Whole  Grain  Golden  Bantam 
Corn,  $4.50  factory. 

500  cases  No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Whole  Grain  Golden  Bantam 
Corn,  $4.25  factory. 

Florida,  March  21st: 

500  cases  No.  10  Std.  G.  Stringless  Beans,  $2.60  factory. 

150  cases  No.  10  same  at  same  price. 

300  cases  No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Tomatoes,  $3.25  factory. 

Iowa,  March  14th: 

Have  made  the  following  future  sales  to  date: 

15,300  cases  Ex.  Std.  Tomatoes,  2s,  2i/^s  and  10s,  subject  to 
approval  of  price  when  we  quote  our  opening. 

Wisconsin,  March  18th: 

277  cases  48/1  Fancy  4  Sweet  Peas,  60c  factory. 

25  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  2s  Alaskas,  85c  factory. 

25  cases  48/1  Fancy  Is  Alaskas,  85c  del.  Chicago. 

250  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  2  Alaskas,  90c  del.  Chicago. 

525  cases  24/2  Std.  3  Alaskas,  70c  del.  Chicago. 

1,500  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  2  Alaskas,  85c  del.  Chicago. 

520  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  80c  factory. 

270  cases  48/1  Ex.  Std.  3  Alaskas,  55c  factory. 


857  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  3  Alaskas,  80c  factory. 

250  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  3  Alaskas,  82V^c  del.  Chicago. 

330  cases  24/2  Ex.  Std.  3  Alaskas,  72 %c  del.  Chicago. 

170  cases  24/2  Standard  4  Alaskas,  65c  factory. 

1,000  cases  24/2  Fancy  2  Alaskas,  $1.00  factory. 

550  cases  24/2  Std.  Cut  Green  Beans,  55c  factory. 

245  cases  24/2  Fancy  2s  Whole  Wax,  $1.10  factory. 

20  cases  24/2  Fancy  2s  Whole  Green,  $1.20  factory. 

W'isconsin,  March  20th: 

1,000  cases  Fancy  No.  3  sieve  Sweet  Peas,  85c  factory. 

1,200  cases  Ex.  Std.  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  80c  factory. 

5  cases  Fancy  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  $1.10  factory. 

350  cases  Ex.  Std.  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  80c  factory, 
we  have  received  far  more  letters  commending  this 
Price  Bureau  and  urging  us  to  keep  it  going  than  we 
have  sales  reports,  and  yet  these  very  ones  fail  to  send 
in  any  sales  reports.  There  are  literally  hundreds  that 
feel — and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  act — that  way.  If  you 
want  to  keep  this  Price  Bureau  going,  we  are  willing 
and  anxious,  but  we  must  have  your  reports,  and  we 
cannot  take  either  the  time  or  the  expense  to  ask 
each  one  of  you  each  week.  Just  a  little  cooperation 
here  would  keep  this  Bureau  well  filled  with  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  prices.  That  is  surely  worth¬ 
while. 

THE  HOLDINGS  —  The  statistics  show  sales  of 
canned  peas  during  February  to  have  been  2,202,034 
cases,  whereas  in  February  ’38  the  sales  were  but 
1,576,080  cases.  Shipments  to  date  this  year  are  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  last  year — 17,327,514  cases  as  against 
16,636,986  cases  shipped  from  June  1st,  1937,  to  March 
1st,  1938. 

In  tomatoes  the  figures  read,  shipments  during 
February,  1,501,369,  as  compared  with  1,193,890  cases 
last  February,  and  holdings  as  of  March  1st  are  re¬ 
corded  as  7,146,099.  In  March  1st,  1938,  there  were 
6,884,748  cases — and  don’t  forget  that  the  market  ate 
up  every  one  of  those  cases  before  they  began  packing 
tomatoes  in  the  new  season.  With  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  shown  this  year  they  will  do  more  than 
that — if  it  were  possible.  Just  why  canned  tomato 
prices  are  not  at  least  10  cents  per  dozen  (2s  basis) 
higher  than  they  are  is  something  we  would  like 
explained. 

In  tomato  juice  stocks  in  canners’  hands  are  reported 
as  5,982,506  cases  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  This  means 
a  distribution  during  February  of  555,087  cases. 

THE  MARKET — Read  the  accompanying  market  re¬ 
ports  and  you  will  note  the  wide  prevailance  of  this 
good  movement,  and  some  slight  improvement  in  prices, 
but  more  particularly  a  stronger  feeling  coming  into 
holders.  More  and  more  canners  are  cleaned  out  of 
stocks,  and  soon  we  may  hope  that  prices  will  move 
upwards.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  situation  seems  to 
be  improving  markedly.  And  it  is  good  up  in  the 
Northeast,  and  the  central  West  is  much  more  hopeful. 
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But  we  have  very  few  price  changes  to  make  in  the 
market  pages.  All  hands  agree  that  bargains  are  “all”, 
as  the  Pennsylvanian  says,  and  even  the  most  timid 
sellers  are  getting  full  minimum  prices  now.  Even 
more,  however,  are  demanding  and  getting  premiums 
above  the  market.  It  all  depends  upon  the  seller,  and 
the  quality  of  his  goods:  if  he  has  the  backbone  he 
has  advanced  his  prices  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen, 
and  if  the  quality  is  there  the  buyers  do  not  object. 
So  that  all  the  very  low  prices  you  may  hear  about  are 
for  poor  quality  goods,  in  other  words,  a  reason  for  the 
low  price. 

This  is  the  time  when  contracting  for  acreage  should 
be  in  full  blast,  and  much  of  it  is  being  done,  but  there 
is  a  lag  to  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity  the  industry 
should  grasp:  to  induce  the  growers  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  hour  and  wage  law  considerations,  etc.  The 
relief  many  canners  want  can  only  be  secured  through 
the  growers,  and  with  growers  wanting  growing  con¬ 
tracts,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  help 
the  canners? 

There  are  reports  that  European  countries  early 
covered  their  wants  in  the  food  lines,  with  an  eye  to 
the  coming  war,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  there  has 
been  no  sudden  upward  swing  in  foods  and  commodity 
prices.  We  just  do  not  believe  that,  and  certainly 
they  have  not  bought  enough  to  carry  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
war  is  the  question.  We  are  not  arguing.  But  those 
who  engage  in  foreign  business,  either  as  exporters 
or  as  importers,  will  do  well  to  watch  their  steps.  There 
are  a  lot  of  bills  which  will  never  be  collected,  and  a 
lot  of  insurance  upon  cargoes  that  is  worth  very  little, 
unless  it  is  with  American  or  English  firms.  Just  a 
hint  to  the  wise. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Evidence  of  Heavier  Buying — Prices  Firm  and  Tending 
Upwards — Effort  to  Correct  Under-Consumption — Beans  Quiet 
—  Corn  Moving  —  But  Few  Spinach  Offerings  —  Grapefruit 

Upset — Cherry  Situation  Improved — Fish  Continue  to  Set 
the  Pace. 

New  York,  March  24,  1939. 

IN  SUMMARY — The  week’s  statistics  threw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  canned  foods  situation  and 
explain  better  than  anything  else  at  this  time  the 
firmer  trend  of  things.  February  shipments  of  corn 
ran  221  !>  per  cent  ahead  of  February  last  year;  tomato 
shipments  were  almost  26  per  cent  better,  and  peas 
were  39  per  cent  heavier  than  the  same  month  in  1938. 
Buyers  for  the  large  distributors  are  not  rushing  into 
cover  their  future  needs  but  they  are  placing  some 
good-sized  tonnage  orders  for  second  quarter  delivery. 

Reporting  things  as  we  actually  find  them,  we  must 
again  record  a  firm  and  upward  trend  in  the  price 
situation.  Alaska  pink  salmon  was  marked  upward  by 
packer  representatives  here  this  w'eek.  The  reds  were 
also  adjusted  to  higher  levels  as  forecast.  Reversal 
of  the  court  decision  against  Florida’s  grapefruit 
minimum  has  thrown  that  market  back  into  a  state  of 


uncertainty  but  it  should  eventually  stop  any  downward 
price  movement  for  the  juice.  Advances  for  California 
asparagus  and  spinach  are  set  down  as  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  some  form  of  marketing  control  appears 
in  the  making  for  new  pack  asparagus.  Control  plans 
have  proved  a  headache  for  many  but  the  trend  con¬ 
tinues  plainly  in  that  direction. 

Food  consumption  which  amounted  to  260  billion 
pounds  in  1938  should  show  a  further  gain  this  year, 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  plan  to  distribute  food  to  the  lower 
income  classes  through  stamp  issue  is  more  than  just 
a  relief  measure.  It  is  the  first  direct  attack  on  a 
problem  that  has  heretofore  received  little  attention — 
that  of  under-consumption. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  California  green  variety 
appears  to  have  stiffened  somewhat  and  prices  of  $2.10 
for  medium,  $2.25  for  large,  and  $2.25  and  $2.35  for 
mammoth  all  are  adhered  to  with  firmness.  It  is 
believed  that  new  pack  offerings  will  be  held  up  for  a 
while  in  view  of  reports  that  the  industry  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  control  program,  possibly  incorporating  proration 
of  sales. 

BEANS — Standard  stringless  is  not  especially  active 
here  but  new  business  is  said  to  be  going  on  at  un¬ 
changed  levels,  or  not  far  from  55  cents  that  has 
been  prevailing  for  standard  cut  green  2s  and  65 
cents  for  standard  cut  wax.  Fancy  whole  w^ax  2s 
remain  steady  at  $1.00. 

CORN — February  shipments  of  1,581,146  cases  were 
some  250,000  better  than  January  and  almost  300,000 
above  February  last  year.  A  well-considered  mer¬ 
chandising  program  should  cut  down  the  surplus  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  remainder  of  the  pre-canning  season. 
Some  in  the  trade  hear  that  a  plan  not  dissimilar  to  the 
Canners’  Industry  Board  idea  in  California  may  be 
adopted  for  corn.  Whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam  at 
80  cents  to  85  cents,  mid-West  plant,  and  standard 
evergreens  at  60  cents  to  621/^  cents,  Maryland  cannery, 
are  in  sustained  retailer  demand. 

SPINACH  —  Recent  rains  promised  to  help  the 
California  situation  and  canning  is  probably  under  w^ay 
at  this  writing.  The  pack  may  be  moderately  small. 
Offerings  in  the  New  York  trade  are  very  few,  how¬ 
ever,  with  futures  held  at  95  cents  to  $1.00,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast. 

TOMATOES  —  Shipments  of  1,501,396  cases  last 
month  against  1,193,890  in  February  last  year  were 
better  than  many  had  hoped  and  the  surplus  is  now 
not  much  above  last  year’s.  Unsold  stocks  are  going 
down  at  a  faster  rate  in  the  mid-Western  and  Western 
sections.  Business  here  is  passing  close  to  listed  levels, 
and  these  show  no  change  at  60  cents  to  621/0  cents 
for  2s,  85  cents  to  87i/o  cents  for  2i^s,  95  cents  to  $1.00 
for  3s,  and  $2.80  to  $2.90  for  10s. 

PEAS — Although  stocks  are  still  some  4,000,000 
cases  heavier  than  last  year,  shipments  last  month 
made  a  fine  showing  at  around  2,200,000  cases.  This 
was  a  gain  of  nearly  700,000  cases  over  February  last 
year  and  they  explain  the  firm  position  of  this  com¬ 
modity,  also  are  a  tribute  to  intelligent  and  intensive 
sales  campaigning.  No.  2  standard  Alaska  2s  continue 
to  move  along  at  75  cents,  extra  standards  at  85  cents, 
and  fancy  sweet  2s  at  $1,121/2  to  $1.25. 
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FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Continued  firmness  and  activ¬ 
ity  marks  this  item,  and  no  offerings  of  No.  1  choice 
reaching  are  heard  here  lower  than  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 
cannery.  The  No.  1  fancy  is  held  at  $1.10  to  $1.15, 
with  fancy  2s  ranging  up  to  $1.50. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Now  that  Florida’s  minimum  price 
law  has  been  upheld  on  reversal  of  a  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  the  price  situation  for  juice  and  sections  is  again 
upset.  Florida  packers  must  compete  as  best  they  can 
with  lower  cost  offerings  from  Texas,  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  plenty  to  offer  out  of  inventories,  as 
large  independents  were  pressing  grapefruit  actively 
during  the  two-week  period  following  the  injunction. 
This  does  not  represent  the  position  of  the  Citrus 
Canners  Cooperative,  a  grower-profit  organization 
which  is  not  concerned  with  fruit  costs.  Some  believe 
that  the  field  will  be  left  to  the  Cooperative  and  the 
Texas  packers.  Grapefruit  sections  in  any  event  are 
expected  to  rule  firm  owing  to  small  stocks  and  the 
control  Florida  packers  have  over  the  sale  of  hearts. 
Del  Monte  prices  were  put  out  this  week  at  621/4  cents 
for  sweetened  and  60  cents  for  unsweetened  juice.  No. 

2  tails.  Grapefruit  segments  in  this  line  are  priced  at 
90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans,  all  f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 

PEARS  —  Representatives  of  California  interests 
quote  unchanged  on  Bartletts  at  $1.70  to  $1.75  for 
fancy  2V2S,  and  $1.55  to  $1.60  for  choice,  but  state  that 
there  has  been  some  talk  on  the  Coast  of  advancing  the 
list. 

CHERRIES — Stocks  were  shown  to  be  considerably 
lighter  than  a  year  ago,  the  red  sour  pitted  totaling 
only  411,773  cases,  of  which  266,098  were  unsold.  The 
stocks  last  year  amounted  to  675,000  cases.  Listed 
prices  at  New  York  are  firm  with  R.  A.  standard  2i/4s 
at  $1.80  to  $1.85,  and  choice  at  $1.95  to  $2.10. 

SALMON — The  sole  packing  interest  at  $1.05  for 
Alaska  pink  moved  this  quotation  up  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b. 
West  Coast,  and  the  red  salmon  appears  to  be  following 
the  trend.  Most  sellers  of  the  latter  are  asking  $1.95, 
with  only  a  few  offers  remaining  at  $1.90.  The  featured 
brands  generally  are  strong  and  one  brand  of  red  was 
moved  up  this  week  to  $2.05  f.  o.  b  West  Coast.  Prior 
to  these  advances  one  of  the  leading  packers  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  on  all  descriptions. 

TUNA — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  aside  from 
a  continued  strong  market  for  domestic  white  meat 
descriptions  and  California  yellowfin,  with  supplies 
materially  reduced  by  brisk  Lenten  demand.  Those 
'.vho  supply  the  retail  trades  were  in  the  market  this 
week  with  new  inquiries  and  their  previous  buying  ap- 
)arently  underestimated  this  year’s  demand.  Domestic 
white  halves  hold  at  $6  to  $6.25,  with  some  asking 
more,  and  the  yellowfin  halves  available  are  strongly 
held  at  $5.25  to  $5.50,  f.  o.  b. 

SARDINES  —  The  cleanup  on  Maine  oil  keyless 
quarters  has  been  as  close  to  complete  as  the  trade  has 
experienced  in  years,  and  it  is  doubted  if  much  could  be 
obtained  at  the  nominal  $4.25-$4.50  quotations  heard 
here.  California  ovals  and  Norwegians  have  had  an 
excellent  Lenten  sale  and  are  firm  at  previously  quoted 
levels. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Movement  Good,  Market  Growing  Stronger — Spinach  Crop  in 
Danger  From  Drought — Asparagus  Growers  and  Canners  Confer 
— ^Trade  Pleased  With  Peach  Movement — Some  New  Prices — 
Paste  Very  Firm — Grapefruit  Higher — Salmon  Continues 
To  Advance. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  23,  1939. 

Movement  fine  ! — The  manner  in  which  the 
Pacific  Coast  canned  products  have  been  going 
into  consumption  in  recent  months  is  very 
encouraging  to  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  steadily 
gaining  strength.  Where  any  changes  in  prices  are 
made  it  is  upward,  almost  without  an  exception,  but 
canners  are  exercising  discretion  in  the  revision  of 
price  lists  and  the  advances  are  smaller  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  considering  the  light  stocks  of 
some  items. 

SPINACH — The  California  spinach  crop  is  feeling 
the  lack  of  spring  rain  and  unless  relief  comes  at  once 
the  canned  output  will  be  quite  small.  Canners  say 
that  unless  there  is  rain  within  a  week,  the  crop  in  some 
districts  will  not  be  worth  harvesting.  The  extremely 
low  prices  on  new  pack  which  existed  for  a  time  seem 
to  have  disappeared.  Some  southern  California  pack 
was  quoted  at  85  cents  for  No.  2Y2S,  but  these  prices 
seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  and  95  cents  is  about 
the  lowest  price  that  can  be  located.  Some  packers 
are  out  of  the  market  until  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
pack  is  known  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  is  coming  onto  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  fast  increasing  quantities  and  canning  will 
soon  be  in  order.  Growers  and  packers  are  conferring 
on  plans  for  pack  control,  but  none  have  been  adopted 
at  this  writing.  The  movement  of  1938  pack  continues 
steady,  with  quite  a  few  items  completely  sold  up. 
Little  outright  business  on  new  pack  is  being  done, 
owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  size  and  costs. 

PEACHES — The  trade  is  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  canned  peaches  are  moving  and  with 
the  trend  toward  slightly  higher  prices  on  some  items. 
However,  even  the  advanced  prices  in  many  instances 
do  not  represent  the  cost  of  packing.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  advanced  No.  21/0  standard 
sliced  peaches  to  $1,171^,  or  2i/^  cents  above  its  recent 
list,  with  some  other  packers  falling  into  step  at  once. 

NEW  PRICES — The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  brought  out  a  revised  price  list  covering  its 
featured  Del  Monte  brand  of  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits- 
for-salad,  with  higher  prices  on  almost  every  item.  On 
fruit  cocktail  for  shipment  prior  to  May  31,  prices  are : 
No.  21/2,  $1.95;  No.  2  tall,  $1.50;  No.  1  tall,  $1,121/2; 
buffet,  671/2  cents,  and  No.  10,  $6.45.  Advances  were 
made  on  every  item,  except  No.  10.  In  fruits-for-salad, 
it  is  able  to  offer  but  two  items.  No.  2  tall  at  $1.70, 
and  No.  10  at  $7.50,  both  quotations  representing 
advances. 

PASTE — The  tomato  paste  market  is  very  firm,  with 
stocks  getting  down  to  a  level  which  seems  to  assure 
a  complete  cleanup  by  the  time  new  pack  goods  are 


available.  The  accepted  market  is  $3.75  a  case,  but 
some  sales  are  being  made  at  $3.50.  Stocks  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  about  four  packers. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Formal  opening  prices  on  Det 
Monte  brand  Florida  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice 
have  made  an  appearance  under  the  date  of  March  17, 
and  are  for  shipment  prior  to  May  1.  These  succeed 
the  revised  tentative  opening  prices  on  the  new  pack 
brought  out  the  first  of  the  year.  Higher  prices  arc 
quoted  on  every  item  than  in  the  revised  tentative  list. 
Grapefruit  prices  are:  No.  2  tall,  90  cents;  No.  300, 
70  cents;  buffet,  4714  cents,  and  No.  5,  $2.45.  Un¬ 
sweetened  juice  is  quoted  as  follows:  No.  2  tall,  60 
cents;  No.  211  cylinder,  45  cents.  No.  5,  $1.65,  and  47 
ounce  cylinder,  $1.40.  Broken  segments  grapefruit 
offered  under  other  brands,  are  priced  at  80  cents  for 
No.  2s. 

SALMON — Still  another  item  which  has  moved  up  in 
price  during  the  week  is  canned  salmon,  with  most 
packers  participating  in  the  marking-up  movement. 
Under  date  of  March  16,  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  came  out  with  an  announcement  of  advances 
on  almost  every  item  in  its  salmon  list.  Its  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  Del  Monte  and  other  featured 
brands  of  Alaska  red  salmon  have  been  advanced  from 
$1.95  to  $2.05  a  dozen,  Alaska  King  salmon  to  $1.75, 
medium  reds  or  cohoes  to  $1.65  and  red  salmon  short 
cuts  to  $1.75.  These  cover  No.  1  tails.  Featured 
brands  of  Puget  Sound  sockeye  salmon  steaks  are  now 
quoted  at  $1.85  for  No.  1/2S  flat.  The  advance  prices 
become  effective  March  27,  and  increased  business 
came  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  announcement. 


TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Juicing  Season  Ending  and  Prices  Should  Advance — Growers 
and  Canners  Now  Want  a  Marketing  Agreement — 

A  Unique  Situation. 

McAllen,  Texas,  March  23,  1939. 

The  grapefruit  situation— with  the  end 

of  the  juicing  season  near  at  hand,  the  inquiry  on 
grapefruit  juice  has  picked  up  the  last  few  days, 
though  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  brokers  had 
gone  on  strike,  neglecting  even  their  correspondence. 
But  low  prices  remain  their  watch-word,  advising  the 
No.  2  juice  market  is  still  around  471/2  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley.  Be  it  so,  the  pack  is  in  its  last  stretch  and  it 
will  be  an  impossibility  for  such  prices  to  continue  to 
prevail  once  warehousing  charges  demand  account. 
One  can  buy  12/46  ounce  juice  natural  today  at  $1.10 
Valley;  24/2  whole  grapefruit  segments  at  80  cents, 
and  24/2  broken  at  70  cents;  24  2  whole  pink  grape¬ 
fruit  segments  at  85  cents,  and  the  broken  at  75  cents. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  common  Valley  points.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  shortage  of  grapefruit  segments.  And 
the  juice  pack  continues  to  remain  far  below  last  sea¬ 
son,  with  sales  far  out  in  front.  To  quiet  any  further 
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fears  of  “surplus”,  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  purchase  will  take 
care  of  that  weary  old  cry. 

Significant  it  is  to  also  note  that  the  grapefruit 
growers  feeling  themselves  betrayed  by  those  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  market  their  huge  crop,  have  let  it  loudly  and 
l)ronouncedly  be  known  they  want  another  Minimum 
Price  Program  next  season,  and  a  State  Marketing 
Agreement,  but  not  a  Federal  Marketing  Agreement, 
as  it  demands  a  ton  diverted  for  each  ton  bought. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomenas  is  the 
Hour  Wage  Law  and  the  47^/2  cents  packers  of  No.  2 
juice.  It  was  declared  that  the  Hour  Wage  Law  con¬ 
stituted  an  impossible  burden  upon  the  canners,  yet 
even  under  it  juice  has  hit  its  unprecendented  lows.  It 
it  known  that  Washington  lowered  its  F.  S.  C.  C.  pur¬ 
chase  price  because  of  these  low  quotations,  and  per¬ 
haps  these  same  quotations  are  making  up  the  minds 
of  the  Hour  Wage  Administrators  to  possibly  lengthen 
the  maximum  hours,  but  retain  the  25  cents  minimum 
wage. 

SAUERKRAUT — No.  2  kraut  continues  in  its  rut, 
but  has  gained  its  fight  to  demand  52 cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Small  Shrimp  Avoided  By  Canners  Now  Very  Scarce — Better 
Than  the  Large — Should  Sell  At  Higher  Prices — Oyster  Market 
Not  Active — Planting  Snap  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  23,  1939. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  is  light,  and 
while  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  are  getting  some 
large  shrimp,  yet  Alabama  is  getting  practically  all 
small  and  medium  shrimp,  and  not  many  of  them. 
“Supply  and  demand  governs  the  price,”  is  as  true  in 
the  shrimp  game  as  any  other. 

For  years,  the  small  and  medium  shrimp  have  been 
the  nightmare  of  the  canners,  because  most  of  the 
i  rade  preferred  the  large  shrimp  and  they  had  an  awful 
lot’ of  trouble  disposing  of  their  small  and  medium 
shrimp. 

This  year,  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  canned  have  been 
large  size,  which  has  made  a  scarcity  of  small  and 
■nedium,  and  there  are  hardly  any  available,  so  the 
trade  now  wants  small  and  medium  canned  shrimp 
instead  of  large. 

It  is  possible  that  the  trade  has  learned  to  like  the 
mall  and  medium  canned  shrimp  better,  but  most 
likely  it  is  the  scarcity  that  is  creating  the  demand. 
Polks  seem  to  want  something  they  can’t  get. 

It  costs  the  canners  more  to  pack  small  and  medium 
shrimp  than  it  does  large  ones,  because  it  takes  the 
I)ickers  twice  as  long  to  peel  and  head  the  small  ones, 
besides  the  waste  caused  by  them  getting  mashed  and 
broken  up  in  the  handling. 


Taking  the  extra  cost,  small  and  medium  canned 
shrimp  should  sell  at  a  higher  price,  but  it  has  always 
been  the  reverse. 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  prohibiting 
the  catching  of  shrimp  smaller  than  35  to  the  pound, 
it  would  eliminate  the  canning  of  small  shrimp  alto¬ 
gether.  The  Federal  pure  food  inspected  canneries  are 
not  allowed  to  can  shrimp  smaller  than  35  to  the  pound 
and  probably  this  has  had  some  effect  on  the  scarcity 
of  small  and  medium  canned  shrimp,  because  there  are 
already  a  good  many  Federal  pure  food  inspected  sea¬ 
food  canneries  and  more  of  them  are  applying  for  this 
service  from  the  U.  S.  pure  food  department. 

The  price  of  large  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  to  $1.20 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  very  few  medium 
shrimp  available  even  at  $1.25  per  dozen. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  is  ideal  for  canning  oysters 
at  present,  and  the  canneries  that  are  in  operation  are 
taking  advantage  of  it.  Oysters  are  still  in  good  shape 
and  yielding  well. 

The  raw  oyster  market  is  not  very  active  this  week, 
and  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  Lent,  the  dealers 
would  have  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  production, 
but  with  two  fast  days  each  week,  it  helps  the  dealers 
to  move  a  good  many  oysters. 

The  distribution  of  canned  oysters  is  scattered  in 
small  lots  all  over  the  country,  and  outside  of  the  West, 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  consume  them 
sparingly,  but  apparent  steadily,  judging  from  the 
amount  packed  each  year. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  planting  of  beans  has  started 
and  should  get  well  under  way  this  week.  The  crop  is 
expected  to  be  harvested  the  early  part  of  May,  so 
barring  all  unforseen  setbacks,  the  bean  pack  in  this 
section  should  start  on  or  about  May  10. 

This  is  the  major  vegetable  pack  of  this  section  and 
while  it  does  not  compare  in  volume  to  that  canned  in 
other  big  vegetable  sections,  yet  the  article  turned  out 
by  us  is  as  good  as  the  best  and  in  some  cases  our  beans 
bring  a  few  cents  more  than  others. 

The  opening  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  will  be 
around  70  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

PACK  OF  CALIFORNIA  CANNED  FISH 

AT  the  end  of  December,  the  pack  of  sardines  in 
California  for  the  season  beginning  in  August, 
/  \l938,  aggregated  1,431,000  standard  cases  of  48 

one-pound  cans,  as  compared  with  1,358,000  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  the  previous  year,  according  to 
data  issued  by  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  of 
California. 

The  California  pack  of  canned  mackerel  during  1938 
amounted  to  947,000  cases  of  48  one-pound  cans,  com¬ 
pared  with  California  and  New  England  pack  in  1937 
of  841,000  cases. 

The  pack  of  canned  tuna  and  tuna-like  fishes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  1938  amounted  to  2,650,000  cases  of  48 
half-pound  cans.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  about 
16  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pack  in  1937. 
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TWO  NEW  FAIR  TRADE  MEASURES 

Fair  trade  measures  were  advanced  in  two  Legis¬ 
latures  this  week,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  food  dis¬ 
tributors  taking  the  initiative  in  supporting  both 
movements.  The  bill  introduced  in  Wisconsin  outlaws 
the  practice  of  selling  certain  goods  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  attract  customers,  and  has  the  support  of  retail  and 
wholesale  grocers.  The  bill  is  in  the  form  of  companion 
measures  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  is  said  to 
be  patterned  after  fair  trade  measures  now  in  effect  in 
23  other  States. 

“This  is  not  a  price-fixing  bill,  but  an  attempt  to  halt 
losses  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  because  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  insistence  on  greater  consumer  demand,” 
said  E.  J.  Malloy,  Milwaukee,  secretary  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  “The  largest  food 
manufacturer  in  the  country  made  $13,000,000  in  1938 
and  $9,000,000  in  1937,  while  nearly  all  retailers  and 
wholesalers  lost  money  on  its  products.” 

The  Ohio  measure  is  sponsored  by  the  Associated 
Food  Distributors  of  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Retail  Grocers 
Association  and  it  sets  forth  in  a  definite  manner  price 
mark-ups  for  wholesaler  and  retailer.  “Cost  to  the 
retailer”  is  defined  as  the  invoice  cost  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  retailer,  less  all  trade  discounts  except  cus¬ 
tomary  ones  for  cash,  and  to  which  is  added  freight, 
cartage  to  the  retail  outlet  if  any,  plus  a  mark-up  to 
cover  a  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
set  at  6  per  cent. 


CANNED  CHERRY  DISPLAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

ASBEL  walker,  Kroger  Store,  Osgood,  Indiana,  is  the 
$25.00  first  prize  winner  of  American  Can  Company’s  dis¬ 
play  contest  letter  for  February.  Mrs.  John  Campbell,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Grocery,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  took  the  $10.00  second 
prize.  The  following  were  awarded  $5.00  for  the  ten  next  best 
letters:  Grant  T.  Billett,  II,  Grant  T.  Billett  Co.,  Red  Lion,  Pa.; 
Lillian  Ramsey,  Manager,  Ramseys  I.  G.  A.  Store,  Newton, 
Kansas;  Clifton  W.  Taylor,  Proprietor,  Riverton  Market  House, 
Riverton,  N.  J.;  L.  H.  Raddatz,  Owner,  Raddatz  I.  G.  A.  Store, 
Clements,  Minn.;  W.  A.  Schaper,  Manager,  Kroger  Store  No. 
K-24,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  C.  Riley,  Manager,  Rogers,  Sumter, 
S.  C.;  Loral  T.  Grimes,  Clerk,  Russell  Wynn’s  Grocery,  Bedford, 
Ind.;  George  J.  Martin,  Edgeware  Market,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Alex  T.  Tokar,  Manager,  American  Stores,  Dunlo,  Pa.,  and 
Lester  H.  Murman,  Murman’s  United  Food  Store,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

The  prize-winning  letter  reads : 

Dear  Judges: 

Using  Red  Pitted  Cherries,  I  built  a  mass  display  in  front 
of  the  counter  near  the  cash  register,  cutting  the  cases  so 
that  when  stacked,  rows  and  rows  of  Cherries  could  be 
easily  seen  and  sold  from.  At  the  top  of  this  “help-yourself” 
display  was  a  neat  7  x  11  inch  sign  giving  our  price  and 
the  simple  rhyme,  “Don’t  tell  a  lie,  Bake  a  Cherry  Pie.” 

On  the  counter  just  at  the  back  of  these  red  Cherries 
were  stacked,  in  a  half-circle.  Royal  Ann  and  other  fancy 
Cherries  with  related  items. 

Knowing  that  “The  More  we  Tell,  The  More  we  Sell,”  we 
mailed  postal  cards  to  all  public  eating  places  including 
the  school  cafeteria,  reminding  them  of  National  Cherry 
Week,  that  their  patrons  would  expect  Cherry  Pie  on  their 
menus,  and  inviting  them  to  see  our  display  and  take 
advantage  of  our  low  price. 

Then  the  Home  Economics  Teacher  of  the  local  High 
School  cooperated  by  having  her  pupils  compete  in  a  Cherry 


Pie  Contest,  followed  by  a  Cherry  Pie  Feast  for  the  mothers 
of  the  school.  When  this  news  went  into  the  homes  many 
a  trial  pie  was  baked,  as  our  sales  record  will  show. 

Then  to  please  the  youngsters,  we  offered  one  dollar  to 
the  boy  or  girl  under  twelve  bringing  in  the  most  Cherry 
labels  during  Cherry  Week.  Needless  to  say,  many  a  can 
of  cherries  was  bought  at  the  insistance  of  an  enthusiastic 
label  collector. 

Now,  our  prominent  “Help-yourself”  display,  plus  the 
extra  effort  we  put  forth  to  make  our  community  Cherry- 
minded,  sold  for  us  eleven  cases  in  place  of  the  nine  or  ten 
cans  we  usually  sell  in  one  week. 

So,  THE  MORE  WE  TELL,  THE  MORE  WE  SELL. 

Mr.  Asbel  Walker. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

MARCH  30,  1939 — Tidewater  Canners  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Tappahannock,  Va. 

APRIL  13-14,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  20-21,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tme  HJKTKnriEiD*  It/estm/nster.Jid. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


It’s  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . . 

2.46 

2.66 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

. 

2.60 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

2.46 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans...... 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  SQ . 

2.40 

2.46 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

••••••• 

2.16 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

••sesee 

Me..** 

..sssee 

2.20 

2.26 

Small,  No.  1  sq . — . 

•oeasee 

•••••- 

. 

2.00 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s................ 

1.86 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

—  TTTT 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s................ 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.06 

1.16 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No,  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.80  .87^^ 

4.50  6.00 

.72  Va  .83^ 

.80 

4.60 

.95 

5.60 

No.  10  .  . 

Std.  No.  2  .  - 

.70 

No.  10  . . . . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

.67V^  .75 

Std.  No.  2  _ 

.60  .66 

Na  10  . „ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..._......__ 

Na  10  . . . 

.80  .87% 

5.00  5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..— ................. 

No.  10  _  ._  _  „ 

.72%  .75 

no.  J.U  ........n........— ..............  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .60  .70 


CORN — Creamstyle 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. _  .HV2  -85  .85  .95 


No.  10  . 

_ _  3.65 

4.25 

4.26 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  , 

_  .65 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

Na  10  . . 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.60 

No.  10  . 

R  fin 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

_  .70 

.871/, 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

AA2V,  4.26'" 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

-  .62% 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

a.2fi 

d.  on 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.62% 

60 

No.  10  . . 

3.25 

3.40 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.... 

No.  2%  . 

- - 70 

.86 

.60 

.65 

1.10  . 

No.  10  . . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . — . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . - 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2„....... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . — . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . . 

No.  10  . — 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2...... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  — . — 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . ... 

Fancy  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2. 
No.  10  . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  No.  2...... . . 


.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

4.26 

6.00 

5.00 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

.55 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

.76 

.80 

2.65 

2.75 

3.25 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

.95 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

4.50 

5.50 

4.76 

4.85 

5.25 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

6.25 

.80 

.96 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.16 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

••• 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.66 

3.25 

1.20 

1.67% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.15 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

5.76 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.96 

.90 

.90 

4.60 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.25 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

...... 

.70 

1.00 

.90 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

---tttt 

2.96 

3.50 

3.25 

6.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.86 

2.60 

2.70 

.65 

.55 

.66 

.86 

.66 

.76 

3.25 

2.50 

3.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

2.50 

3.00 

3.35 

.76 

.80 

.60 

.76 

.96 

3.26 

3.60 

8.00 

3.26 

8.60 

.72% 

3.00 

.62% 

3.00 

4.25 
.76 

3.26 

.62% 

2.76 

.66 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

.66 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Blx.  Std.  Sweets,  2b... _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s............« 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s.....„......„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4b..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8...._ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 _ _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s»....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4b............. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. . 

No.  2  Ungraded _ _ _ ............. 

Soaked,  2b  . . . . 

10s  . . . . . . 

Blackeye,  2b,  Soaked . 

lOs  . . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . . — . 

No,  2%  _ _ _ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 


SPINACH 


No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fv.  Limaa. 
Triple,  Na  2 _ 


.76 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

. 

.55 

.75 

2.76 

1.00 

1.12% 

1.26 

1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.95 

.95 

1.26 

1.00 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

.80 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

.82% 

.85 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77% 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.86 

1.00 

ir-liii 

.90 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.86 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

r-T.... 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

3.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.80 

.75 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

. . 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.67% 

.70 

.67% 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.65 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

. 

3.30 

3.75 

3.60 

4.00 

4.50 

4.76 

3.15 

3.60 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.96 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.00 

2.60 

3.60 

.67% 

.66 

. 

2.70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.80 

.66 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

3.60 

2.40 

2“60 

.60 

.66 

.62% 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.80 

2.15 

2.25 

2.60 

2.85 

Tio 

Teo 

.72% 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.92% 

1.00 

.86 

.95 

.95 

1.35 

3.15 

3.35 

2.76 

3.26 

3.60 

4.20 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

_ 

aaaaaaa 

.96 

...... 

•a...- 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67^  .70 

No.  2^  . 82%  .87% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.50 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.76 

1.00 


1.05 

1.26 


1.10 

1.36 


No.  3 


No.  2  ... 
No.  2% 
No.  3  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.35  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.55  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.85  3.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . - . 70  .80 

No.  10  _ _ _  3.00  3.25 

No.  2  Std. . 67%  . 

No.  10  . . .  2.85  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy»~ . 

No.  2%,  Choice... . . —  . 

No.  2%,  Std . . . 


Florida 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . -  . 

No.  2  . — . 80  .90 

No.  6  . - . .  2.25  2.45 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . .  . 

No".  8oo"!!’.!’."“™""”’.!™ . 

No.  2  . - . 

No.  6  . — 

PEARS 


.52%.  .62'.; 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%..« . - 

No.  10  . . . . . 


Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water. _ 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P... 


..  1.65 

1.65 

..  1.35 

1.36 

..  1.65 

1.90 

™  1.371/j 

..  4.60 

6.35 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%_ . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . - 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 _ ........ 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  iSc.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . „„.... 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


.70  . 

3.36  . 

Texas 

’".SO  ’"82% 

".Tili:  ’"55 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


Solid  Pack 
.92%  .95 

1.25  1.27% 


.45 

.47% 

.75 

.75  .80 

.67% 

.80 

.92%  1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

2.90  3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

.37 1%  .42'%, 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.62'/. 

.59  .67%. 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

.85  .95 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.82'% 

.95  1.00 

•97'%. 

2.75  3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40  . 

.40 

3.00  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.37'/,  . 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75  . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

.40  .45 

.40 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.75  . 

2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.75  . 

.66 

.67% 

.95  . 

.85 

.90 

3.50  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90  3.00 

3.16  2.25 


1.65  1.70 

1.36  1.40 

1.20  1.25 

California 


1.70 

1.75 

1.65 

1.60 

1.35 

1.37% 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.40 

1.46 

1.22% 

1.35 

1.12% 

1.20 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.76 

4.00 

4.35 

.62% - 

.72% - 

1.06  _ 

1.50  _ 

2.40 _ 

6.00  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.35 

4.85 


1.45 

6.76 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.07%  1.10 


1.10  1.20 

5.35  5.50 


1.46 

6.50 


1.16 

5.25 


1.50 

6.00 


1.20 

6.50 


2.10 

7.26 


1.10 

si'so 


2.25 

7.50 


1.15 

Al’s 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water.  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.35 

5.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.80 


2.15 

2.10 

1.85 


1.45 

1.60 

.  1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . 

No.  2,  10  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  oz _ 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb...... 

%  lb . . 

%  lb . 


.70 

1.25 

1.12% 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. _ _ 

6  oz.  _ ... 

8  oz.  _ _ 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  — . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1... . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  TsJl . 


6.50 

6.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

1.96 

1.96 

Sor 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

1.80 

2.10 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small...... 

No.  1,  Medium., 
No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key - - 

V4  Oil,  Keyless....„...... _ ..............  . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton......._ _  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's... . .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’o _  . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24's.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.... 


Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%8 

%s  - 


1.15 

1.50 


1.26 

1.76 


1.95 

1.55 

1.65 


1.25 

1.06 

.76 

I'i'sd 

.95 

1.50 


2.05 

1.65 

1.80 

2.26 

1.30 

1.10 


1.90 

1.00 

1.75 


Southern 

I'iis  'l.'2d 


1.70 

3.25 


1.70 

3.30 


10.00  11.00 

6.25  6.60 

3.90  4.20 

10.00  10.50 

6.00  6.26 
3.65  3.86 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chalaa. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

PhilUps  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Carnbridge,  Md. 
rhillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F;  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chimman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  C5ity. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mbs. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE,  Cannon. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  6.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 

Hanjilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Ihedmont  Lal^l  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Variettes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

«  S’  ^"J^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Urigsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foc^  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
.•  ^ngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co„  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANKERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  LangsenXamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B«dtimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


TOMATO  SEED. 


vjriowerBs  me. 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
Facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  Fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

^  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


They’re  building  toward  the  PEAK  of  the  PACK  for  ’39 ! 
They’re  affixing  TODAY’S  dating  to  a  SERVICE 
background  of  thirty  years  !  ★  “NATIONAL”  strides 
forward  .  .  .  consolidates  forces  for  YOUR  advantage 
.  .  .  provides  advisory,  technical  and  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  to  meet  the  daily  PACK ! 

At  "NATIONAL"  Men  . . 

to  HELP  YOU! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIAR> 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
I  Olhce*  and  PUnti  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE 


McK-tESPORT  Tr.N  PLATE  CORPORATION 

no  XAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW'YORK  CITY 

MASPETH  N,  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON  OHIt, 


